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SUNSHINE AFTER CLOUDS, 


THE LOST BANK NOTE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE.” 
CHAPTER IX.—SUNSHINE. 
Tut Glebe Farm was in a bustle. Frances Letsom, 
the unhappy Frances Letsom, had departed with the 
summer, to seek the shelter of her father’s home; 
autumn was come in with its busy harvest; and they 
Were now hourly expecting Mrs. Barrington, who had 
landed at Southampton. Maria was far more cheerful 
than of old, for she had acquired the trust spoken of by 





Mr. Lister; and, though the time seemed long, the 
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trial of her patience very hard, she never lost sight of 
it; it cheered her heart, it illumined her countenance. 
“Who am I, that I should put myself in opposition to 
God?” she would reason. “When he pleases, then I 
know all will be made right for me.” 

A Wyndham fly, and innumerable packages of lug- 
gage, announced the arrival of Mrs. Barrington. Mr. 
and Mrs. West received her, and Maria gave direc- 
tions about the trunks. By and by, they were all as- 
sembled at an early tea. Mournful topics Lad been dis- 
cussed—her husband’s death, aunt Hester’s death— 
and now they began upon general news, Mrs. Barring- 
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ton questioning, they answering. She asked after 
Mr. Lister. 

“ We are to lose him,” said the farmer, “ worse luck 
for the parish. Our vicar is dead, and it is scareely 
likely the next appointed, whoever he may be, will re- 
quire a curate.” 

“ Why don’t they give the living to Mr. Lister ?” said 
Mrs. Barrington. 

“He has no interest, they say; and young curates 
without it don’t often drop into a living of three or four 
hundred a year. We thought we should have known 
by to-day who was the lucky man.” 

“ Maria, you are certainly much paler and thinner 
than you used to be,” exclaimed Mrs. Barrington; “it 
quite strikes upon me, now I have time to look at you. 
Have you been ill ?” 

“Maria has only herself to thank for it,” interposed 
Mr. West. “She has misbehaved herself.” 

Maria’s breath quickened: she knew that the moment 
was come when her aunt must be told of her disgrace ; 
but for the fact of both Mr. and Mrs. West being averse 
to writing, the news would probably have been sent to 
her in India. The farmer proceeded to explain, without 
circumlocution, that she had “ stolen money.” 

Mrs. Barrington looked from her brother to her niece, 
and from her niece to her brother, at the one’s severe, 
the other’s downcast face. Mrs. West sat behind the 
steaming tea-urn, saying nothing. “ Stolen momey !” 
said Mrs. Barrington. “ Much money?” 

“A hundred pounds. And if she would only confess, 
I'd let it drop into oblivion; but shewon’t. You know 
that Hester kept a hundred-pound mote in her desk 
while she lay ill. Well, Susan, when we ¢ame to look 
for it after the funeral, it was gone. The pocket-book 
and desk were rummaged over and ever again to find 
it, and we never traced but ten pounds out of it, that 


Maria sent to her brother, and which she persisted in 


saying Hester had given her. As dame @ tale as she 
could have made up! She had taken it.” 

“And Maria has lain under the ban ever since !” 
hastily exclaimed Mrs. Barringtom. “Child,” she 
rr turning to Maria, “why did you mot deny 
this P” 

“T did, aunt,” Maria answered, with a burst of tears; 
“TI denied it till I was tired, and nobody believed me— 
nobody but my brothers and Mr. Lister.” 

“Maria is innocent,” said Mrs. Barrington. “I 
know that Hester gave her the ten pounds. I heard it 
given.” 

The farmer’s mouth dropped considerably, and Mrs. 
West's opened. “But the hundred-pound note?” he 
ejaculated, after a pause. 


“T dare say that’s safe: I know where it was when T 4 


left this house. Never mind the tea—that can wait. 
Who has got the key of Hester’s bureau P” 

The farmer had. The bureau had never been dis- 
turbed since the search. Mrs. Barrington went up- 
stairs, and they flocked after her. “ Susan, this bureau 
has been examined in every nook and corner,” he re- 
marked ; but nevertheless he threw it open. 

Aunt Hester’s desk was lifted out first, next the 
large Bible on which it had stood. “You do not 
appear to have used this much,” observed Mrs. Barring- 
ton. “ Open it, Joseph; I fancy the note is in there.” 

Mr. West, scarcely knowing what he did, unclasped 
the Bible; and after some turning over of its leaves 
he came to the hundred-pound note, snugly ensconced 
between them. Maria stood by, with lips that trembled, 
and a face white as death; little less did her uncle's 
hands tremble when he took up the note. “Lord, 
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forgive us!” he uttered; and Mrs. West, in her excite- 
ment, fairly broke into sobs. ‘“ Poor girl! poor girl!” 
she said, “ we have been all against her.” 

“ You look too confounded to ask for an explanation, 
Joseph,” exclaimed Mrs. Barrington. “I was to leave, 
you remember, on the Tuesday morning; the previous 
night, Monday, I accidentally overheard a conversation 
between Hester and Maria; I gathered that Maria had 
asked for some money, which Hester had refused, but 
now relented, and gave it to her. When Maria was 
gone, I spoke to Hester, and she told me that George 
had fallen into trouble through gambling, and the ten- 
pound note she had just given to Maria was to help 
him out. A thought came to me—I deeply regret it 
now—that, with a gambling brother, that hundred. 
pound note in Hester’s desk might prove a temptation 
to Maria—she might take the use of it under pressure, 
was my thought—and I persuaded Hester to put it inside 
the old Bible, where it would never be looked for. I 
never thought, you see, but what Hester would tell you, 
Joseph, where it was. Maria dear, I would give ten 
hundred-pound notes that this had never happened.” 

Mr. West roused himself from a reverie, strode 
across the room, and called with his most stentorian 
voice to the maid servants. They came rushing up 
from the kitchen, in doubt whether the house might 
not be on fire. 

“ Molly—Ann,” cried he, going back to the table, 
whilst the two girls stared at him in surprise, “ you 
know that Miss Maria has been suspected of taking 
my sister Hester’s money from her desk; not only 
suspected—every one, from myself downwards, persisted 
that she was guilty. Well, my girls, she was wrong: 
fully accused, and all the while has been innocent as 
the day. My sister changed the keeping-place of the 
note from the desk to her Bible: Mrs. Barrington was 
privy to it, and has just told us: amd here, between the 
leaves of the Bible, where we never thought to look, I 
have found the note.” 

He held it up to their view. The two girls, soft- 
hearted and kind, and both attached to Maria, in spite 
of the suspicion, burst into tears, with Mrs. West. How 
could they ever make it up to Miss Maria ? 

“T take shame to myself,” said the farmer, steadily. 
“T hope she'll forgive me for persisting in my obstinate 
pigheadedness, and I hope God will forgive me. Go 
down, girls: that’s all.” 

Maria felt as if she should choke; her sobs were 
suffocating her. She flew downstairs after the servants, 
and darted out to the shady walk of the garden—any- 
where to be alone—almost running against Mr. Lister. 

“ What has happened ?” he exclaimed. 

She sat down on the bench, the very bench on which 
she had sat with George; she could not speak for her 
sobs. Mr. Lister grew alarmed at her emotion. 

“ The note is found—found !” she incoherently uttered; 
“my aunt Barrington knew where it was put, and has 
shown us; it was between the leaves of the large clasp- 
Bible, and they know now that I spoke truth, that I was 
innocent! Oh, Mr. Lister, they have been asking me t0 
forgive them; my uncle had the servants up and said 
it before them.” 

“Why did you ever doubt?” he softly said, bending 
towards her. “Did I not tell you God was ruling all; 
that his time would surely come ?” 

Maria sobbed herself into tranquillity, and then they 
went to the house. Room was gladly made at the tea 
table for the clergyman. 

“ Sir,” said Mr. West, “I am ashamed to look you in 
the face. Do you recollect words you once used to me? 
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I do; and they are burning me like a fire-coal: that, 
did it ever turn out Maria was innocent, how I should 
reproach myself for every unnecessary word of harsh- 
ness cast to her. We can never make her a recom- 
pense.” 

“Uncle, I am already recompensed,” Maria said, in a 
sweet voice; “the truth is come to light, and you have 
taken me into favour again. Dear uncle, it will turn 
out to have been for the best.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he returned; “to be talked at 
as a thief for eighteen months has not got much ‘best’ 
in it.” 

“ And oh! uncle,” she added, as the thought suddenly 
struck her, “I shall be able to walk about with my head 
up. 

“ Ay, that you shall. 
walked with it down.” 

“T came in to tell you some news,” interposed Mr. 
Lister. ‘“ Your new vicar is appointed.” 

“Ts he?” impetuously rejoined the farmer. 
shan’t welcome him with a good grace.” 

“T hope you will; and like him also, however un- 
worthy he may be,” rejoined the clergyman, an amused 
smile on his face. “ Mr. West, it is myself; I am not 
to leave you: the bishop has been so kind as to bestow 
upon me the living.” 

“Oh!” uttered the farmer; and Maria started at the 
news. 

“Indeed he has. I received a note from him, sum- 
moning me to be at the palace to-day. He was very 
kind, asked me much about the parish, said he found 
the parishioners wanted me to remain, and therefore 
he should present me to the living. It was as great a 
surprise to me as it will be to others.” 

“Then for once the bishop has done both a kindness 
and a duty,” said the farmer, “and we shall all say God 
bless him.” 

“ But how lonely you will be in that great vicarage 
house,” exclaimed Mrs. West, going to the more prac- 
tical consideration of the question. 

“ Perhaps I may get somebody to live with me,” re- 
turned Mr. Lister. 

“Ay, perhaps you may,” she replied, unsuspiciously. 
“But not a curate—you will not require a curate ?” 

“No.’ I should like—if I can prevail upon her—to 
have—Maria.” 

“Maria: uttered the startled Mrs. West. They 
turned round to look at her. She was bending her head 
down, her eyelids drooping, and her face flushed. They 
saw how it was. 

“ We cannot spare her,” cried her uncle, breaking the 
me “We must keep her with us to make much of 
1er.” 

“That can be done at my house as well as at yours,” 
replied Mr. Lister. 

“What a strange thing it is,” broke out the farmer, 
after some minutes’ thought, “actually an absurd thing, 
when you come to reflect upon it, that that unfortunate 
note should have been lying all this while close under 
our hands and eyes! It’s a tale that, if told, could scarcely 
be believed.” 

“Uncle, if you had but permitted me to use that 
Bible, as I wished !” exclaimed Maria. 

“ Ay, ay,” he returned, “there was a fate in it.” 

“There is a fate, as you call it, in most things in this 
world,” said Mr. Lister: “a fate for good, or a fate for 
evil; but it is for our own actions that we are respon- 
sible. I think this particular instance may be turned 
to very good account, sir, if you will but suffer it.” 

“In what way ?” asked Mr. West. 


I wish, indeed, you had never 


“We 





“Should it not teach you that to neglect the Bible, 
God’s holy word and counsels, must bring ill? May 
you not learn that that book contains spiritual treasures 
which you may make yours; which you must make yours, 
if you would attain salvation ? Oh, let me beseech you 
to allow this event to be a lesson! I do believe that it 
is sent as one. Open your Bible daily; let it lie idle 
no longer; seek and find the comfort inclosed in it. 
What else but the Bible has supported Maria under her 
affliction ?” 

Mr. West looked very serious ; it was a serious night 
with him. ‘“ You will be nearer to our family soon, Mr. 
Lister,” he presently said; “you must teach how this 
comfort is to be sought and found.” 

“ By God’s good help,” was the inward aspiration of 
Mr. Lister. 

The following day came, and the Glebe Farm was 
besieged, for Mr. West had been busy with the news, 
and the whole parish flocked up, in its hearty way, to 
crave pardon of Maria for having allowed themselves to 
suspect her. Now that the truth was come to light, 
they wondered how it was possible they could ever have 
deemed her guilty. Some of them declared they did 
not know which most to rejoice at: that the parish was 
to retain Mr. Lister, or that he was to retain Maria. 

** Maria, child,” her uncle said to her that same even- 
ing when they were alone, “how can I make up to you 
for what has passed? I must do something to ease my 
conscience. Have you any wish in the world that you 
would like to gratify ? If so, it shall be done, let it cost 
me anything, up to a thousand pounds, and I shall be 
glad. I cannot offer-you money, for you would reject 
it; but I may be able to help you with some wish.” 

A thought, a hope flashed into Maria’s mind, and illu- 
mined her countenance. Her uncle saw it. 

“ Speak out fearlessly, child: I must do something, 
or I shall never sleep quiet on my bed.” 

“Uncle, if you would give a little—just a little, not 
the ridiculous sum you name—to help Oswald, and 
move him from where he is.” 

“Oswald? Ay, he wants to be a clergyman, does he 
not? And you wish it?” oh 

“ T wish it because he does; because I believe it is 
the calling in life he is well suited for; one that, with 
his convictions, he will strive earnestly to do his duty 
in.” 

“Then he shall be one, and he may go to the Uni- 
versity to-morrow; there’s my hand upon it. No 
thanks, Maria: thanks from you to me would be out of 
place.” 

Maria sat down to think, her whole heart overflowing 
with thankfulness. How truly could she say that out 
of evil came good: the cloud that fell over her had been 
bitter to bear, but if that cloud had not fallen, where 
would be her present happiness? She might have be- 
come the miserable wife of Alfred Letsom; Oswald 
might not have been helped; she might never have ac- 
quired that full confiding trust in the mysterious deal- 
ings of God’s providence that would henceforth sustain 
her, whatever might be the outward storm, 

Only the previous week she had heard from her 
brothers: they both wrote. Oswald said little: he was 
still doing his best at the uncongenial bank, and a very 
bad best it was. George was in high spirits. He had 
received intimation of a considerable advance of salary, 
and that he would probably, in the course of time, all 
going well, succeed to his late father’s post, as head of 
the bank, under the partners. George was doing his 
duty steadily, and meant to doit. What joyful news 
she should write to Oswald onthe morrow! It - been 
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agreed that she should invite him to the Glebe Farm, 
to take counsel as to his future proceedings of the Rev. 
Mr. Lister. 

“Maria,” exclaimed Mrs. West, “ how could you 
have borne up under the accusation, knowing it was 
false ?” 

“T could have borne up less well, aunt, had it been 
true.” 

“T suppose that. A clear conscience is a wonderful 
help. Still I am surprised when I look back.” 

“TI did not bear up very courageously at first,” re- 
sumed Maria. ‘When the months went on, and on, and 
my hope of being cleared was not realized, I gave way 
to despondency ; I fear I rebelled. I had only hope, you 
see, aunt ; I had not trust.” 

“Trust in what?” interrupted Mrs. West. 

“Trust in God. Oh, aunt, I see it now; I have 
learnt it all: if we can but acquire perfect trust in God, 
we repose in it tranquilly, as a child reposes on its 
mother’s bosom. When I was able to make that trust 
mine I became easy and happy; I have been so now for 
months.” 

“Tt is the greatest boon that can be acquired in life,” 
whispered a voice beside her, and Maria started, for she 
did not know he had been there. “ Maria, you must 
never let it go again.” 

Never, never. Once gained, it was hers to hold for 
ever. She felt it so; and she looked brightly into the 
face of Mr. Lister. 


. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Lorp ABERDEEN belongs to history, and history will do 
him justice. This much at the outset I may say, that 
his is a name which will shine brighter as time advances. 
How he came to be undervalued in his lifetime offers 
a problem only to be partially solved by reference to his 
particularly reticent character and habits. Scholars far 
below him in endowments, and politicians every way his 
inferiors in statesmanship, filled loudly the popular ear, 
and loomed large in the public eye; whilst the many voices 
of opinion were silent upon the refined learning, and 
elegant accomplishments, and the commanding abilities 
and important national services of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
As to how this eclipse happened, I profess to give an 
explanation—simple, but I believe correct. Lord Aber- 
deen was that rare character—and more rare in such 
a station, with (it is impossible to doubt) a consciousness 
of superior talents—a modest man. Retiring and diffi- 
dent, quiet and unassuming, noble as a man and virtuous 
as a minister, estimable alike in private and in public life, 
he never put forward his own merits, nor allowed them 
to be proclaimed by admiring friends or adherents. 
Thus, he was understood only by the few and well- 
informed, whilst by the multitude and their ignorant 
leaders his patriotic labours were misrepresented and 
his great diplomatic achievements undervalued. His 
natural unobtrusiveness was called shyness (which, in- 
deed, it partly was), and his shyness ascribed to pride. 
He took no pains to correct the error, but held on the 
even tenor of his way—a lofty path, having only the 
welfare of his country in view—and eschewing alike the 
turmoil of popularity-hunting and the troubles of party 
strife. 


I do not meddle with politics in these personal recol- 
lections; but a sketch of a prime minister can hardly 
avoid some allusion to“his policy in that pre-eminent 


position. We must, in this instance, look to his ante- 
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cedents, when, in 1813-14-15, as the British Ambassador 
at Vienna, his admirable penetration, skill, and energy 
conquered every difficulty: won Austria to the common 
cause; detached Murat, at Naples, from his potent friend; 
and contributed mainly and ultimately to that settlement 
of Europe which lasted forty years. His intercourse 
with the Emperor Nicholas seemed to have inspired him 
with a confidence in that monarch which was undeserved. 
Nicholas certainly changed much in his latter years, and 
Lord Aberdeen may have trusted to his knowledge of 
him in better days. Trust in the Emperor’s honour, 
and a wise love of peace, cherished in effect by his 
reliance on the pacific professions of Russia, induced 
the memorable definition of a policy in a single word, 
that of having been “drifted” into war. I may remark 
that the noble Foreign Secretary himself, Lord Claren- 
don, who first used the expression, in spite of the views 
upheld in his masterly despatches and state papers, could 
not help drifting with the rest of the ship’s company, 
and being, perhaps the most unjustly of all, made a 
sacrifice to the Machiavellian device of a treacherously 
excited and iniquitously aggravated popular outcry. In 
due time he, like Lord Aberdeen, was removed out of 
the way of plotting ambition—made the scapegoat for 
measures not only unanimously sanctioned by the 
cabinet, but approved by the Conservative opposition. 
History will also rectify this great wrong, and replace 
Lord Clarendon, in the estimation of posterity, in the 
same elevated position he held with his contemporaries 
before this crafty intrigue effected its aim, and he was 
universally considered to rank with the foremost of 
British statesmen. To return, however, more directly to 
Lord Aberdeen—a premier object to be pulled down and 
supplanted—the perusal of Mr. Kinglake’s great work 
has confirmed me more pointedly in the question I was 
about to raise, and I will therefore set it down with less 
reservation. Whether or not he was mistaken—whether 
peace might have attained all our objects, and war been 
avoided, I know not; but of this I am sure, that we 
were exceedingly ill-provided for entering into hostilities, 
and that the deplorable war cost the nation torrents of 
its dearest blood, and led to results which no politician 
can contemplate with unmixed satisfaction. 

Lord Aberdeen, however, stands unquestionably higher 
in those earlier negotiations, where there can be no 
doubt or difference of opinion. Independently of all 
other, and unanimous testimony, we have only to read 
the Londonderry papers and official documents to be 
convinced that he played the grand essential part in the 
negotiations on which hung the destinies of the living 
generation of men; for the able editor of that work, 
while engaged in exalting the fame of other person- 
ages also distinguished in the conflict ending with the 
fall of Napoleon, could not fail to throw a lustre over 
the name of George Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen (then 
Lord Haddo). 

With regard to the earlier portion of his political life, 
it should be remembered that it passed through a period 
of extraordinary transition; that the Tory party, to 
which he belonged, consisted of two grades—the alarmed, 
or ultra, and the more moderate and conciliatory ; and, 
consequently, when we observed some of them, hostile 
to far-seeing Canning, afterwards going beyond his loyal 
liberality, and yielding to pressure more than he volun- 
tarily offered, we could only ascribe it as an excuse for 
their change, that circumstances had become too strong 
for their cherished ideas, and, as is always the case, they 
were compelled to stop the mouth of demand with 
greater concessions than would have satisfied the 
original appetite for experimental policy. In the end, 
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Lord Aberdeen, when he did yield, yielded gracefully, 
and enjoyed, to the end of his high career, a full share 
of the popularity which awaits the reclamation of con- 
verted statesmen. “'Tempora mutantur’—the proverb 
(though undeniably universal) is somewhat musty. 

I gladly turn, however, from this requisite episode, to 
speak of the noble Earl as he steered his grateful course 
over less vexed and stormy seas. In him the world had 
evident assurance of a man, and, what is yet a higher 
model for humanity, a perfect gentleman. And how 
much is involved in this brief phrase! Not simply the 
suavity implied by it, but high attainments, superior 
intelligence, a gracious nature, and true nobility of soul. 
Of all the men I have known, I never knew one more 
deserving of the title, without exception, than Lord 
Aberdeen. 

** Hail, travell’d thane, Athenian Aberdeen!” 
is a brief, but lasting record, by another famed Gordon 
(Byron), of the literary tastes and scholarly accomplish- 
ments of the noble Earl. That he was an ardent 
admirer and zealous student of the classic beauties 
bequeathed to us in the delicious language of Greece, 
was noted by a local habitation and a name—the founda- 
tion, when barely of age, of the Athenian Club, eligi- 
bility to be a member of which required that the can- 
didate should have visited Athens. But in all that 
belonged to literature and the fine arts, he was not only 
himself a largely gifted proficient and a refined judge, 
but he carried his love of both into the action of his 
daily life. Elected President of the Royal Society of 
Antiquarians, his enlightened mind adorned the station, 
and few critics could be found who better understood 
the value of matters brought forward for discussion, 
or more certainly distinguish the frivolous or fabulous 
from the sterling and intrinsic of archzological “ dis- 
coveries.” He occupied the chair with discretion and 
dignity, and was always easy of access when occasion 
needed, without (as I have noticed) courting favour by 
popular flatteries. Indeed, he shrunk from such means 
of ingratiating himself— 
** To cozen fortune, and be honourable, 
Without the mark of merit.” 

He strove assiduously and manfully to deserve, and if 
his desert was acknowledged, he could not be otherwise 
than gratified; but if circumstances prevented the recog- 
nition—if blindness, or cavil, or misrepresentation inter- 
vened—it failed to disturb his philosophic equanimity ; 
and not only did he never resent the injustice, but (and 
it conveys a lesson to all statesmen who can depend 
upon themselves, and regard not “the idle wind” that 
floats past them) he never condescended to vindicate his 
own share in the measures which his patriotism adopted 
as the best for his country. 

His publications are of the highest classic order; but 
his conversation was simplicity itself. The richly en- 
lightened mind shone through the whole—to listen was 
a supreme pleasure, where the subject was worthy, and 
called forth his opinions; and these opinions were so 
free from dictation, so easy, clear, and persuasive, that I 
can remember nothing more gratifying than to yield at 
once to their happily illustrative and convincing cogency. 
An early patron of the Royal Geographical Society, he 
thus gave good reasons for the grant of five hundred 
pounds in aid of its spirited exertions; and the success 
of the institution proves that the prestige was wisely 
directed. ; 

His dislike to the seeking of public notice and appro- 
bation rendered his appearance very rare on any of the 
various occasions when princes, statesmen, or other 
distinguished men are not averse to exhibition on the 





platform. Public meetings, addresses to mechanics’ in- 
stitutes and other popular bodies, opening of great rail- 
ways, laying the foundations of important buildings, 
did not harmonize with his manner and habits, and 
were therefore avoided, and left open to contemporaries 
more desirous of the display, and more ambitious of the 
honours. I can recollect only one example of his pre- 
siding over a notable festive entertainment, viz., a dinner 
in “ Freemasons’ Hall,” in aid of the subscription for 
completing the monument over the grave of Burns, at 
Dumfries. The Earl of Aberdeen, to be sure, was a 
Scotchman, and Burns is a name which always stirs the 
enthusiasm of Scotchmen. 

There is this to be said, truly, that in whatever other 
elements there are poetic names higher than that of 
Burns, there is not one to be compared with him for 
intense and fervent patriotism; and it was through this 
dominant spirit that he identified himself with the feel- 
ings of Scotland, and made himself their representative. 
Every countryman acknowledges himn—the humorous for 
his playfulness or satire; the susceptible for his sweetness 
and pathos; the lover of nature for his touching na- 
turalness ; and the patriotic for his devoted attachment 
to the land of the mountain and the flood—land of 
their sires! At this festival (1816) Lord Aberdeen 
consented to preside, in consequence of an unexpected 
disappointment of the (then) Duke of Buccleuch, and 
performed all the duties of the chair to the admiration of 
the company and the solid benefit of the fund, to which 
upwards of three hundred pounds were subscribed. 
Campbell wrote a charming ode for the meeting, which 
was finely recited by Augustus Conway; Wilkie was 
toasted, and returned appropriate thanks ; and, above all, 
a youthful son of the poet, who was seated quietly at the 
lower end of the room, was brought forward and made 
known to Mr. Charles Grant (Lord Glenelg), on the 
right hand of the president, from whom in the course of 
a few weeks be received an Indian cadetship, the founda- 
tion of his own and his brother’s prosperity in the un- 
certain walk of life, and his happy return home as an 
honoured field officer. Great doors often turn on small 
hinges. The immortal Burns, as the chairman observed 
in his touching speech, had “a hard fate while living, 
and was not sufficiently valued when among us; this 
was our reproach, and we owed his memory a long 
arrear of admiration.” It seemed to be only expended 
upon his tomb. Yet here, by apparently a mere acci- 
dent, a fortunate provision was secured for his family, 
the second son having been enabled to follow his brother 
to the East. 

To Lord Aberdeen’s excellent public qualities I shall 
only add one illustration more. From the character I 
have so faintly sketched, it might naturally be predicated 
that, being no pushing aspirant for place, no solicitous 
candidate for passing éclat, he neither courted party nor 
engaged in intrigue for the sake of elevation to office, 
and, when in power, never corrupted patronage to poli- 
tical jobs, which ministers in closely-balanced and critical 
times are too apt to do. His always pacific policy, and 
the cordial union he effected with France (the climax of 
his aim, after having contributed so much to the reor- 
ganization of Europe and the settlement of the Ameri- 
can Oregon pretension), are the solid grounds on which 
posterity will estimate the vast importance of his na- 
tional services. And, more still, he was to the utmost 
letter a pure and honest servant of the crown, a true 
lover of his country, and an honest minister. In the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices, as in all his difficult diplo- 
matic employment, his guidance was of the utmost 
value; and, if we look around at the affairs of the state 
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for a long, long season, we must acknowledge that he 
stands conspicuous for lofty integrity in the discharge 
of the high functions of the chief of England’s Govern- 
ment. Of his nepotism, not a whisper was ever heard 
or uttered. It is a delicate thing to allude to: but the 
Earl of Aberdeen, as Premier of the British Empire, with 
a multitude of rich gifts to bestow, hardly countenanced 
his family in advancing their interests on the paths where 
they were making their own way; and I may state in 
further proof, that he had one son, exemplary as a 
clergyman, who was never spoken of for a bishopric or 
any church preferment, but remained simply incumbent 
of the village of Stanmore, where his virtuous and hon- 
oured father lies buried.* 





* PRETTY POLL.” 


How many thoughts will be awakened at sight of these 
words! Many persons who have lived in tropical climates 
will call to mind the varied and brilliant plumage of the 
different varieties of parrots that swept on gorgeous wings 
through the rich foliage of their native home, and those 
who have not seen them in their free condition will in 
memory turn to the Zoological Gardens, or to some 
favourite “ pretty Polly” that has amused them by its 
odd voice and quaint sayings in days gone by. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that parrots, in their 
wild state, give utterance to no sounds beyond the 
screeching discordant cry which is their proper language. 
It has been reserved for man to teach them to imitate 
other sounds, even those of the “human voice divine.” 
The speaking parrots are generally the grey (which are 
said to speak best), the green, and that variety called the 
cockatoo, which looks so elegant, with its snowy plumage 
and graceful-looking, canary-coloured crest; those birds 


can be taught to speak, sing, and whistle very distinctly, 
and they soon begin to imitate other sounds for their 
own amusement. 

I had at one time a large green parrot, that spoke 
with the exact inflexions of the human voice; and so apt 
were its remarks, that frequently it seemed to answer 


questions as well as put them. The moment any 
person, especially a stranger, entered the room where 
she was, she imquired, “Who are you? who are 
you P” and would not desist until she got an answer; the 
next question being invariably, “ What do you want ?” 
which being responded to, her general reply was, “ Go 
to pot !’—not a very elegant direction. One day I came 
into the room, and, not taking any notice of her, she as 
usual asked, “Who are you?” “Tom Thumb,” I re- 
plied. “O—h!” said Poll, with quite a horrified intona- 
tion, as though she was shocked at having detected me 
in such a falsehood. If her cage was put in the balcony 
outside the window, her call of “Cab! cab wanted !” 
brought them sometimes from every direction, the drivers 
looking round in surprise, unable to discover who 
had called them so vociferously. We had a very ugly 
cook, and the moment this woman made her appearance, 
Pollcommenced in a mocking tone, “ Pretty cook! oh, 
pretty cook!” ending with peals of laughter, that it was 
almost impossible not to join in—the injured air of the 
irate cook adding to the Inudicrousness of the scene. 
Poll’s language to herself was most amusing. If she 
thought she was not noticed sufficiently, she would com- 
mence in a pathetic tone, “ Ah, Polly, you dear bird, you 





, * The mansion in which the illustrious statesman resided in Argyll 
Street was unpretending like its owner, and was illumined not by show 


but by intellect. It is now being fitted up for a splendid and noisy Rail- 
way Station Hotel. , 
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poor, pretty bird; kiss the creature ; kiss the poor bird ;” 
then suddenly changing, she would cry out indignantly, 
“Oh, you naughty bird! dirty Poll, fie, fie ; you bad bird ; 
this bad bird wants sugar; come and kiss Polly, pretty 
Polly, pretty Polly Hopkins.” At which point she 
generally sang this once popular song quite through, 
giving the time perfectly, but sometimes making most 
absurd breaks in the words; for instance, she would 
sing “ Pretty, pretty Polly Hop,” and then remain silent 
for awhile, or perhaps repeat “ Hop” three or four times 
sotto voce, as if revolving in her mind, when “ kins” would 
be jerked out, and the song proceeded with. If the 
servant was leaving the room, she always called after him, 
“ Don’t forget to shut the door.’ She imitated every 
sound of the children’s voices accurately—every laugh 
and every cry; and, having made as much noise as 
she could so doing, she would call out, “ Go to bed, you 
noisy children, go to bed, and give us peace.” Her great- 
est delight was to call the children or servants by name, 
imitating the voices of different members of the family ; 
and on being answered, her laughter indicated how 
pleased she was at having deceived them. The cats 
came in for a share of the teasing propensities of Poll, 
who seemed to love to amuse herself at their expense ; 
there were two of them, large tabbies, who rejoiced in 
the names of “Dr. Pusey” and “Uncle Tom.” Poll 
would wait patiently until they seemed in a state of 
dreamy obliviousness of all sublunary things, stretched 
comfortably before the fire or basking in the sunshine, 
winking their great green eyes lazily, when a sudden call 
of “ Pusey, Pusey, Dr. Pusey” would bring him running 
eagerly towards the cage; then “ Uncle Tom, Uncle Tom,” 
followed in the same tone (generally my sister’s voice 
being the medium of deception used); but as soon as 
they came quite close, a-terrific bark sent them flying 
to the farthest corner of the room, where they would 
remain peeping fearfully from under a chair, until, as 
they thought, the coast was clear, while low chuckling 
laughs and loud whistles proclaimed Poll’s intense ap- 
preciation of theirterror. One day a gentleman dined 
with us who had a very strange habit of giving a short 
nervous kind of laugh between every few words. The 
parrot listened attentively for sometime; at length she 
commenced, “ Who are you? ha, ha, ha! Very nice 
indeed, ha, ha, ha! Give the bird some dinner; the 
creature’s hungry, ha, ha, ha! naughty Polly, stop your 
noise, you stupid bird, ha, ha, ha, ha!” Here a prolonged 
whistle upset the gravity of every one at the table, its 
triumphant intonation showing that Poll was quite satisfied 
with her performance. The poor gentleman’s confusion 
was pitiable ; he seemed at first to imagine it was one of 
the children, and on its being explained to him that it was 
a parrot, he tried to langh atthe occurrence as a good 
joke, while Poll, who was in the act of being carried from 
the room in disgrace, imitated the doleful cackle to per- 
fection. One morning the gardener was passing the 
dining-room window, which was open, Poll’s cage being 
hidden by the curtain ; immediately she called after him, 
“ Come back, come back ! the mistress wants you.” The 
man turned, and stood at the hall-door for some time; 
at length he knocked, and sent in word he was waiting, 
when, to his great surprise, he was told he had not been 
called. He went away, evidently in doubt as to whether 
his senses had not played him a trick. I was one day 
called down to a visitor, who seemed in a very puzzled 
condition of mind when I entered the room. The par- 


| rot’s cage had been put on a garden-scat just outside 


| 
t 


the window, and she quickly saw there was a strangeT 
in the room, although the lady did not notice her pre- 
pinquity. “ How do yon do?” said Poll, politely opening 
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the conversation. “ Very well, thank you,” said the lady, 
locking round, and feeling rather uncomfortable on dis- 
covering herself to be alone in the room. Presently 
the question, “ What do you want ?” made her reply by 
civing my name; the reply to which was “Oh!” ina 
doubtful tone. The visitor was just about to ring the 
bell, and say she could not wait, when I entered the room, 
and, on hearing her account of her invisible interrogator, 
threw aside the curtain and showed her Mrs. Poll, with 
her head turned on one side, and her bright mischievous 
eye glancing towards the window, as if she was listen- 
ing to the story and enjoying it. My eldest boy and 
Polly were sometimes on very bad terms; she seemed to 
know instinctively that boys do not like school, and 
every morning, the moment breakfast was over, she drew 
general attention to him, by calling out, “It is time to 
zo to school; do go, you idle boy ; do you hear, Jemmy ? 
[t's time to go to school;” and this she persisted in 
until some member of the family would say, “ Indeed, 
yes, it is time to go to your lessons, Jemmy.” Poor 
Poll sang and whistled many tunes perfectly, and was so 
much of a companion, that her death caused a general 
sorrow in the family, in the midst of which we were 
betrayed into smiles by the query of one of the little 
children, “ Can’t we get her stuffed, and put her on the 
top branch of the Christmas tree P” 

A clergyman well known to my family, and who was 
celebrated for his penurious habits, (the handsomest pre- 
sent of game, fish, or fruit, never eliciting more than 
a silver fourpence as a present to the bearer, which 
was always ordered in the words, “Give the knave a 
groat”), was sent a present of a very fine parrot by 
his brother, a naval officer. This clergyman lived on the 
banks of a magnificent river, whose islands were famous 
as the resort of pic-nic parties; but whenever he had 
visitors he never took them to view any of its beauties, 
contenting himself with the speech, “If I could only 
arrange to take you on the river, I’d give ten pounds 
for a boat.” One day by some mischance the parrot’s 
cage was left open, and Poll, finding herself free, flew a 
long distance down the river, when, feeling tired, she 
perched on a rock in the centre of the stream, and com- 
menced calling at the top of her voice, “ Ten pounds for 
a boat,” imitating Mr. M.’s frequent expression. Some 
hoatmen rowing near heard the words, and though 
unable to see any one on the rock, went towards it, 
when they saw Polly, and at once recognised her, as 
they had often seen her when selling fish at the rectory. 
Knowing her to be a great favourite, they soon secured 
her, expecting to receive a liberal reward for bringing 
her home. Mr. M. was at dinner when they arrived, 
but ordered the boatman to come in, and on receiving 
the bird, asked him, “ What am I to pay you for bringing 
her home ?” “ Oh, sir, I'll leave it to the parrot,” said 
the man, expecting she would again say “Ten pounds for 
a boat;” but on being asked by her master, “Well, Polly, 
what shall I give him ?” she promptly replied, “ Give 
the knave a groat ;” with which sum the man had to 
content himself, as it was his own proposition to take 
her award. 

I shall conclude by relating a story of a parrot, which 
I believe to be quite true, although I did not know the 
owners of the bird. Its master was very fond of pickled 
cockles, and sent in a small quantity to be so prepared 
by the cook, telling her to be careful of them, as they 
were just then difficult to be got. Having pickled them, 
the cook put them into a jar, leaving it uncovered 
until the cockles should cool. The parrot’s cage, which 
had been brought down to be cleaned, stood near the jar, 
and as soon as the cook left the kitchen, Poll marched 





out and helped herself liberally to the cockles, scattering 
them about the floor, and in the bottom of her cage. 
On her return, the cook perceived the empty con- 
dition of the jar, which was upset, and on discovering 
the thief, in the height of her rage she scized a saucepan 
of boiling water, and flung part of its contents on poor 
Polly, crying out, “Ah ! you’ve been at the pickled cockles, 
have you?” The poor bird’s head was so much scalded 
that all the feathers dropped off, and for a long time she 
seemed in avery dismal state of mind, sitting silently 
with her head hanging down, unless when she gave ut- 
terance to low murmured sounds that no one could 
understand the meaning of. Her cage was placed in the 
drawing-room, and her mistress tried by every means to 
rouse Polly to her former lively condition, but quite failed 
in doing so, until one day a visitor was announced, and 
an old gentleman appeared, whose head was perfectly 
bald ; the moment he entered the room Poll sprung into 
her ring, and, swinging herself vehemently to and fro, 
exclaimed in a most vivacious tone, “ Hah! you've been 
at the pickled cockles, have you?” and from that time 
quite recovered her spirits, having, as she thought, dis- 
covered a fellow sufferer; which fact evidently recon- 
ciled her to her own denuded condition. 





BERMUDA. 

Bermupa is the oldest colony of Great Britain in the 
Western Hemisphere. The group of islands included 
under the name Bermuda, or the Bermudas, was disco- 
vered by Sir G. Somers, about the year 1600; hence the 
old name of “The Somers’ Islands.” They are distant 
from Halifax about 750 miles, and nearly the same dis- 
tance from New York, in latitude 32° and longitude 
64°. The whole group, surrounded by a belt of coral 
reefs, is in length twenty-seven miles. 

The highest elevation of the land is scarcely 180 
feet above low-water level. A story is current that a 
commodore, during the first American war, was sent 
out with stores, but failed to find the islands, after sail- 
ing over and over the place marked on the charts. This 
may be an amusing exaggeration of their low eleva- 
tion ; but their rocky shores are even now a terror to 
mariners, who are ominously warned of datiger, in the 
quaint couplet-- 

“Tf the Bermudas you do pass, 
Beware of Hatteras.”’ 

Of the history and natural features of the Bermudas 
it is not my purpose here to speak, especially as most 
interesting papers on the subject have already appeared 
in “The Leisure Hour” (Monthly Parts for July and 
August, 1861). But having for some time had charge 
of various public works carried on there,* and having 
had opportunity of seeing the working of the convict 
establishment, some details may be deemed interesting, 
as bearing upon the difficult and much discussed ques- 
tion of convict management and labour. This informa- 
tion can now be given without reserve, as Bermuda has 
ceased to be a convict station since the 3lst March of 
this year, and those felons whose sentences had not ex- 
pired have been removed to Western Australia. The 
colony is still, however, one of great importance, as the 
site of a dockyard, as a depdt for the North American 
squadron, and as a well-placed post of defence and ob- 
servation for our North American and West Indian pos- 
sessions. 

The convict establishment was instituted in the year 
1825. In addition to the punishment of criminals, one of 





* We are‘indebted for this paper to Lieut. E. Mitchell, R.E 
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its objects was to afford means of erecting various Go- 
vernment buildings, and carrying out military works of 
defence. The extraordinary absence of skilled labour, 
the impossibility of executing works by contract, as in 
England, added to the growing importance and de- 
fenceless condition of the colony, were, without doubt, 
some of the reasons which induced the Government of 
the day to select Bermuda as a penal settlement, and 
make what they could of convict labour. Many are of 
opinion, perhaps with reason, that much money has been 
wasted in the experiment; for the Bermuda convicts in 
many instances were treated more like pet animals than 
criminals who were undergoing punishment for having 
outraged the laws of their country. 

Let the reader who is interested in this colony look 
at a map. He will see Bermuda is a cluster of islands 
in the form of a shepherd’s crook; St.George and 
Hamilton forming the handle, while Somerset, Watforce, 
Boaz, and Ireland Island form the crook. I describe the 
places and their economy as existing before the breaking 
up of the convict establishment. Boaz is dotted over 
with the prisons, yards, and workshops, and the residences 
and offices of the various officials. Ina little bay on the 
south shore lie several boats of the Bermuda rig, which 
a generous country has allotted for the benefit of the 
comptroller, his deputy, and the doctor. Ireland Island, 
about a mile and a half distant, is the boundary of the 
comptroller’s kingdom; that of his deputy and the 
doctor is limited to Boaz: measure the latter as you will, 
you cannot find half amile. Yet each of these gentle- 
men have their labours solaced by large boats, which 
carry them over the silvery waters in the cool of the 
evening, at an annual expense of £750. The comptroller 
has also the assistance of two horses and a four-oared 
gig, all at the cost of Great Britain. But while I write 
of Bermudian boats, recollections of many happy hours 
in my little yacht, “ Early Riser,” fleet vividly over my 
mind ; and I must digress to speak a little of these boats, 
whose “rig” is so remarkable. Their great peculiarity 
consists in their being very deep in proportion to their 
length, and having the mast stepped far forward, with a 
heavy “rake” aft. They carry a large mainsail and jib, 
and when beating in fine weather, a flying-jib and gaff- 
topsail ; when going to leeward, a square sail. These boats 
sail almost in the wind’s eye, and beat capitally. They 
carry a vast spread of canvas. The “ Early Riser” was 
only twelve feet long and three feet deep, yet her mast 
was twenty-two feet, and her mainsail hoisted to within 
eighteen inches of its top. The larger boats, of twenty- 
five feet keel, had masts of enormous length, with a pro- 
portionate spread of canvas. 

But I forget the convict establishment. Some of the 
convicts live in hulks which are moored off Ireland 
Island, the remainder inhabiting the prisons on 
Boaz Island. The superintendence is vested in the 
local governor ; the details being carried out under the 
supervision of a comptroller and his deputy, three or 
four overseers, and thirty to forty warders. The con- 
victs at the time I write of, have already decreased from 
1200 to 600, and will continue doing so, as no further 
batches are shipped from England. 

Their labour is divided among the naval, prison, and 
royal engineer departments, the first taking the lion’s 
share. In respect of discipline, they are completely under 
the Convict Department; and if they misbehave, or refuse 
to perform their tasks, neither the military nor naval 
departments can take cognizance of it, but must repre- 
sent the matter to the comptroller of the convicts. 

Many able writers have painted the life of a convict in 
dark colours; it is certainly not an enviable one. The 
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loss of liberty, being compelled to labour from day to 
day excavating and blasting in stone quarries, breaking 
stones for mending the roads, and assisting in the 
erection of Government buildings, are all doubtless hard 
to an Englishman to bear; but, on the other hand, the 
convicts are well housed, fed, clothed, and medically and 
spiritually cared for. 

Their hours of labour are short, only being (even in 
summer) from 7.30 a.m. to 12, and from 1.30 P.M. to 
5.30 p.m. They are an hour shorter in winter. The 
time of the convicts marching to and from their prisons 
is taken out of the above. Each, when on the works, 
receives pay at the rate of threepence per diem. Of that, 
one penny is stopped for groceries, another (I think) is 
deducted for wear and tear of clothes, and the third is 
placed in the hands of the commissariat department 
until the expiration of the criminal’s sentence, when the 
sum which has thus accumulated is paid over to him. 
In some instances convicts employed on task work 
received threepence or fourpence a day extra, by com- 
pleting their tasks early in the day, but continuing to 
labour until the end of the working hours. They seldom, 
if ever, work either in the rain or the heat of the sun, 
while those whose constitutions are delicate, spend 
much of their time in hospital. The daily diet of each 
consists of 131b. of meat (uncooked), 14lb. of excellent 
bread, a small quantity of potatoes or other vegetables 
in season, and a few ounces of excellent chocolate. I 
was one day, as a great favour, allowed to taste the latter; 
it was of the finest quality—none equal to it could be pro- 
cured in Bermuda. They also receive half a gill of rum. 

The clothing consists of coarse canvas trowsers, brown 
holland smock frocks, and straw hats, boots, etc.; the 
two first mentioned being adorned with their name, and 
that of the prison to which they belong. 

When I state that four medical men were solely em- 
ployed to attend to their bodily welfare, it is evident 
they were well off in that respect. Their health was 
always very good, although, like the other inhabitants, 
they suffered much loss from yellow fever in the years 
1843 and 1853. 

There are two religious services every Sunday, and 
those who can neither read nor write are taken at in- 
tervals off the works, and have an opportunity of being 
taught in a school conducted by three schoolmasters, 
under the supervision of the chaplain. 

For some time the absurd idea was entertained by the 
soldiers that the convicts were in some respects better 
off than they were. I am sorry to relate that instances 
came under my knowledge in which soldiers committed 
crimes\to get transported, or rather to obtain penal ser- 
vitude; one of the most frequent was that of striking 
officers when they were on duty—an offence which in 
war time is often punished by death. Those who in- 
dulged this hope were, however, disappointed; as all 
soldiers convicted of felonious offences in Bermuda were 
sent to England. It was thought hazardous to send 
among the convicts those who were well acquainted with 
the islands, as they might become ringleaders of an 
attempt to escape. The desire of becoming a convict, 
however, received a great check shortly after the 39th 
regiment came to Bermuda. It had previously been 
quartered in Canada, where desertion is very prevalent, 
and one of the privates, who had attempted to desert to 





«*« In the view on the opposite page (from a photograph) the fortified 
post on the left is Western Redoubt. Immediately above is St. George’s 
Harbour, and beyond is Castle Harbour. The parish church, with its 
tower, is seen over the gun. St. George’s Town occupies the centre of 
the picture, with Fort George on the right. The house on the extreme 
right is known as Musson’s Folly. 
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the United States, had boen captured, sentenced to penal 
servitude, and had come out as a convict to Bermuda; 
on one occasion he contrived to have some conversation 
with one of his comrades who was then in the corps, and 
I heard that he gave a doleful account of prison life, and 
heartily wished himself back in his old regiment. 
Speaking of escape, I may say that such attempts 
were very rare; but I believe one was successful, and a 
party of three or four escaped to America. On the Ist of 
April, 1861, when on Boaz Island, an alarm was raised 
that two convicts were missing, and that they were in a 
boat which was then seen steadily sailing away from the 
north shore of the island. A couple of gigs were hastily 
manned, but the chase only turned out to be a fishing 
boat en route for its accustomed field of finny labour, 
and the weary oarsmen then recollected that it was the 
Ist of April, on which day tradition holds that people 
should be fooled. 

About two and a half years back, great terror was 
excited amongst the ladies in the neighbourhood, at the 
sudden escape of two convicts from the prison at Boaz. 
The fact was, as customary, announced throughout the 
colony by hoisting a dark-blue flag with a yellow centre, 
upon the masts of the several signal-stations. En- 
couraged by the usual reward (I forget how much), several 
adventurous spirits hunted far and wide, but in vain; 
that evening the meat store of the Royal Engineers was 
broken open, and the rations for the following day carried 
off. The search was continued in the morning, but was for 
some hours futile, until an intelligent sapper bethought 
himself of examining an old shed which some time pre- 
viously had been turned into a little magazine for keep- 
ing small supplies of blasting powder. Crouched in a 
corner was one of the absentees, whom the sapper, with 
the assistance of two or three of his comrades, marched 
off in triumph. The captured one, however, either did 
not know of, or would tell nothing of his companion, 
and the search continued. After several days he was 
caught in a grocer’s cheese store, in an empty sugar- 
barrel, from which he had emerged at night for feeding. 
He was taken back to his prison, and I saw him for 
some time werking in chains. The notorious Irish 
murderer, Kirwin, was one of the inmates; the last time 
I saw that worthy, ke was walking up and down a line 
of convicts who were breaking stones, supplying them 
with the large fragments. Kirwin ever held that he had 
been unfairly treated; he declared, “ that if he murdered 
his wife, he ought to have been hanged; and if he did 
not, he had no business to be sent to Bermuda.” His 
conduct had, I was told, been so good, that (although 
his capital sentence was’ commuted into penal servitude 
for life) he will in a few years be set at liberty. 

Corporal punishment was rarely inflicted, but when it 
was, it was no joke, the convicts being flogged with a 
heavy naval cat-o’-nine-tails, by men, not as soldiers are, 
with a light cat, and by drummer boys. I witnessed, 
one day, a flogging of fourteen of these desperadoes; it 
was a painful sight, but, under the circumstances, quite 
necessary. The convicts had for some time been unruly 
and turbulent, and finally determined they would neither 
work, nor walk from their prisons to the places where 
they were daily employed. The Governor of Bermuda 
then came over to the establishment. The two prin- 
cipal offenders were tied up, and received (I think) 
seventy-five lashes each. The convicts were then drawn 
up four deep, and ordered to march to their work, and 
declining to do so, the leading four were brought to the 
halberts, and each received fifty lashes. The gang were 
again ordered to march, but in vain; and it was only 
after the next two sections of fours had undergone like 





punishment, that they did what they were ordered, and 
then stepped out briskly enough. Considering that the 
majority of the convicts had been exiled to Bermuda for 
crimes of the darkest stamp, their conduct on the whole 
was pretty good. 

It is somewhat curious that the convict prisons at 
Boaz are the only buildings in Bermuda which are 
lighted with gas. It is manufactured at Watforce Island, 
and laid on fromthence. That little island also contains 
the convicts’ burying ground. It is a bleak, sandy spot, 
on its southern shore, with patehes of coarse grass 
seattered over it. The graves are kept in tolerable 
order, and there is little to mdicate that they are the 
resting places of felons. Many of them have head- 


stones, some simply giving the name and age of the 
deceased. A few, however, extend beyond the general 
limit, and arrest yow with am inscription as long as any 
to be found in a country churchyard. I subjoin one :— 


IN AFFECTIONATE 
REMEMBRANCE 
or 
DON WIELIS, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
Novemprr I8rm, 1853, 
AGED 27, 
DEEPLY REGRETTED BY HIS FELLOW PRISONERS. 


Farewell, my friends, we meet no more; 
No aid on earth my life could save : 
For, banished from my native shore, 
In foreign clime I found a grave. 


Although the establishment has been a great expense to 
the Imperial Government, the conviets in the summer 
of 1855 indirectly repaid a large sum of money by ex- 
tinguishing a fire which broke out in the dockyard, 
which, had they not rendered timely aid, would doubt- 
less have destroyed buildings and stores to the value of 
nearly @ million. On the other hand, it has been as- 
serted that a convict was the wilful cause of the disaster. 
At all events, their conduct, when the fire had fairly 
broken out, was with one or two exceptions very praise- 
worthy; they laboured manfully in working the fire 
engines, and passing water from the sea to them, and ° 
several daring spirits, possibly housebreakers in days of 
yore, clambered upon the roofs of the adjacent buildings, 
and, judiciously directing the volumes of water which 
played on the flames, they were extinguished, after 
causing damage to the amount of £9000. The sufferers, 
i.e, Government, were not insured. 

When the establishment ceased to be, the prisons and 
other buildings, with trifling alterations, afforded excellent 
barracks for some of the troops—a want which had been 
felt for many years. The abolition of the establishment 
raised a curious legal point: several convicts, who had 
committed crimes in Bermuda, had been sentenced to 
undergo an additional term of imprisonment there, and 
it has been held it would be illegal to imprison them, 
elsewhere. Several rascals thus eseaped with compara- 
tive immunity for their Bermuda crimes. 

I cannot conclude this article without brief reference 
to an event, memorable in the history of Bermuda, 
which occurred during my time of service there—the 
visit of H.R.H. Prince Alfred, in May, 1861. 

H.M. ship “ St. George,” with his Royal Highness on 
board, anchored in Grassy Bay on the 2nd of May, and 
although his Royal Highness was entertained as a mid- 
shipman at Government and Admiralty houses on the 3rd 
and 4th, it was not until Monday, 6th instant, that he 
publicly landed as a Prince of the blood royal. On that 
day, and indeed for many weeks previously, Bermuda had 
been astir in a most unusual manner, making every pos- 
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sible preparation to afford a loyal welcome, and to give 
éclat to the Prince’s reception. ‘The House of Assembly 
voted £500 (subsequently increased to £700), a liberal 
sum, when it is remembered that the yearly revenue 
of the colony does not exceed £15,000. 

After various ceremonies on landing at Hamilton, his 
Royal Highness, accompanied by the distinguished per- 
sonages who had received him, proceeded on foot to the 
public buildings. The road was thronged with a vast 
assemblage, among whom, mustered under their respec- 
tive banners, were several charitable societies. The 
galleries and verandahs of the houses were magnificently 
and tastefully decorated with the choicest tropical flowers 
and plants. Flags waved from every window, and mot- 
toes and inscriptions everywhere expressed the proud 
gladness of the inhabitants. In short, to enumerate the 
many forms which loyalty had adopted to evince its 
gratification on this memorable occasion, would require 
the ability and discrimination of an old literary stager. 
Arrived at the public buildings, his Royal Highness 
and suite entered the Council Chamber, where His 
Honour Chief Justice Darrell, the President of her Ma- 
jesty’s Council, read an address. Addresses were also 
presented by the Speaker of the House of Assembly, by 
the clergy, and by other corporate bodies, to all of 
which loyal effusions sensible and suitable replies were 
made. Let the following reply to the address of the 
Members of Council serve as a specimen :— 


“Gentlemen,—In thanking you for the kind welcome 
which you have given me, and for your loyal address, 
Ido so with the same sentiments of gratitude which 
Ihave always experienced upon similar occasions. It is 
true that Bermuda is but a small colony, but I am well 
aware of the spirit of loyalty with which its inhabitants 
are actuated ; and the reception which they have afforded 
me is a pleasing indication of the affection which they 
bear towards the Queen, and one which I shall not fail to 
communicate to her Majesty. From their geographical po- 
sition and configuration, the importance of these islands 
to the mother country cannot be overrated, and I shall 
always regard them with a peculiar interest, from the 
benefits which our navy and commerce derive from their 
harbours and resources. I thank you sincerely for your 
prayers for my prosperity in my profession. 

(Signed) « ALFRED.” 


Triumphal arches, illuminations, boat-races and sailing- 
matches, a sham fight, a banquet and a ball, with various 
other entertainments, diversified the rejoicings of the 
islanders. A silver challenge cup, presented to the Ber- 
muda Yaclit Club, will be prized as a perennial record of 
the Royal visit. Mere festivity, however, here as every- 
where else throughout the Prince’s foreign cruise, did not 
hinder more intelligent use of the advantages of foreign 
travel: the most important and interesting localities of the 
islands being inspected. "Whatever impression may re- 
main on the mind ofthe Prince, he may be assured that 
a lasting and pleasing remembrance of his visit has been 
left in the loyal colony of Bermuda. 





THE IRON AGE. 


Litrte did those imaginative old Egyptians and Greeks, 
who gathered out of their fervent brains the wild tales 
of pagan mythology, know how very great was the 
Majesty of iron, or they never would have given my- 
thologic precedence to a golden and a silver age. If 
any inconsiderate individual should desire a golden or 





silver age, such as the Greeks feigned to have existed in 
certain good old times, and if the desire could be granted, 
that individual would have a sorry life of it. Amongst 
the ballad legends of Norway there is a pretty allegory 
of a fisherman, who, listlessly gazing upon his fishing- 
line as it hung over the gunwale of his boat, muttered 
an unhallowed wish to the demon of the lake, wishing 
that his boat might be filled with gold. The desire (so 
goes the tale) was granted. Golden coins thick as snow- 
flakes came falling from above. The fisherman was 
beside himself for joy as he saw the heap grow bigger. 
Alas ! he took no account of the freightage of his boat. 
Deeper and yet deeper she sank into the waters. The 
fisherman grew alarmed—aghast. He implored the 
water fiend to stop, but a laughing voice of derision was 
his answer. Thicker fell the golden shower; higher grew 
the golden heap; deeper sank the boat to the level of 
the waters, until down at last she went. A golden age! 
I wonder what poor Isambart Brunel would have said 
about it, what Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Laird, and Mr. 
Mare would say about it, and, to avoid a list too long 
for printing, each and everybody who has to do with 
that truly noble metal, iron? How would the ladies 
manage with nothing but golden and silver needles, I 
wonder P and (writing about gold and silver in association 
with ladies) how, I wonder, would either of these metals 
keep its springiness, and capability of retaining the cir- 
cular form—supposing either to be rolled out into long 
narrow fillets, ribbon-like and delicate, such as the steel 
fillets used for the making of—no matter what? No, it 
would go hard with us were we deprived of our iron. It 
may be that not only are there millions of savage people 
who know nothing about iron even at the present day, 
but there was a period in the history of that refined 
people, the Greeks, when iron in every state and condi- 
tion was utterly unknown. 

Familiar, even to vulgarity, though iron has become 
through our so constantly having it before us, no metal 
is more curious, or presents more features of interest. 
Firstly, the announcement may surprise a reader in no 
small degree, although very true, that despite the com- 
monness of iron, I very much doubt whether he has 
seen a bit of absolutely pure iron in all his life. 'T'o ob- 
tain iron nearly pure, is a matter of comparative ease— 
the iron bars to be seen any day at a smith’s forge are 
nearly pure iron. Absolutely pure iron can only be ob- 
tained by the chemist in his laboratory, as the result of 
a refined operation. No metal is, perhaps, so widely 
diffused as iron. The chemist can discover it almost 
everywhere, so to speak. If he stoop down and collect a 
pinch of earth or sand, or a bit of stone, subjecting either 
material to well-known tests, he will almost in every case 
discover the presence of iron. Few vegetables are de- 
void ofiron; and it is present in the blood of all animals. 
The conclusion is by no means certain, however, that 
because iron is almost everywhere, and in almost every- 
thing, that it ean in every case be profitably extracted. 
To make the operation commercially profitable, two 
conditions are required; the first, that iron shall exist 
not below certain per centage proportions; the second, 
that fuel suitable for extracting it from the ore shall be 
at hand. In a general way, the materials from which 
iron is commercially obtainable may be divided into iron 
ores, and clay iron-stone. The former are more intrin- 
sically rich in iron, but the latter are—in this country at 
least—more commercially available, owing to the re- 
markable circumstance of their propinquity to the coal 
employed in smelting. 

We, of this period, when reflecting upon the localities 
of British iron production, have our minds borne in- 
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voluntarily away to Staffordshire and South Wales. Per- 
haps some of us may have travelled at night through one 
of these Cyclopean regions, and gazed with mingled feel- 
ings of astonishment and affright upon the truly volcanic- 
looking furnaces. Iron-smelting works would now look 
somewhat out of place on the Sussex downs—Brighton 
downs, for example: nevertheless, anciently—and not so 
very anciently either—Sussex was one of the most iron- 
producing counties in all England; moreover, though 
the purposes in behalf of which iron was extracted from 
its ores were comparatively less numerous than now, 
still, charcoal being the fuel used in its extraction, whole 
tracts of country were deforested for wood to burn into 
charcoal, which is the chief explanation of the fact that 
Sussex is so bare of timber at the present time. The 
problem of smelting iron by coal or coke fuel, instead of 
wood charcoal, had been many times attempted, but un- 
availingly, until about the middle of the last century, when 
the processes were devised, that, being carried out, confer 
such prosperity on British iron works, making them 
the wonder of the world. The enormous development 
which the production of coal-smelted iron began to 
receive towards the end of the last century, is chiefly 
attributable to the demand for iron cannons. Up to 
that period cannons of bronze had been mostly used, and 
bronze was unobjectionable so long as cannons remained 
small, and the number of them was insignificant. No 
sooner, however, did the British Navy begin to acquire 
something like its present proportions—naval guns grow- 
ing bigger and bigger, more and more numerous—than 
even the deep money-bags of British Chancellors of the 
Exchequer were found inadequate to support the con- 
tinuous drain which the requisite supply of bronze can- 
nons would have necessitated. The result ended in the 
general adoption of cast-iron heavy ordnance, which, hav- 
ing seemingly had their day, are fast being supplanted by 
built-up cannons fashioned out of wrought iron. The 
use of these terms needs explanation, and perhaps it will 
be most readily furnished by example. Almost every 
person, ill acquainted though he may be with things 
metallurgic, must be aware that iron presents itself 
under two well marked varieties. If a common fire- 
poker be accidentally broken in two, a blacksmith can 
readily mend the fracture. ‘To accomplish this he has 
only to heat the two broken ends to a white heat, then 
bring them together and weld them by hammering. A 
blacksmith, however, has no such power of mending an 
iron pot. If he thrusts the broken iron pot into the fire 
of his forge, and brings it to a white heat, then, instead 
of growing pasty, and capable of attachment, as would 
have happened to the poker, the iron pot simply melts. 
Iron pots are made of iron that has been melted and cast 
into form, whereas iron pokers are made of iron that 
has been wrought by hammering into form; whence the 
origin of the terms cast and wrought iron. Wrought 
iron admits of being regarded as cast iron deprived of 
most of its impurities, and conversely, cast iron as wrought 
iron with certain impurities added, the presence of which 
confers several useful properties, for certain purposes, 
the chief being fusibility. 

The reader has already been given to understand that 
iron is very widely distributed, occurring, so to speak, 
everywhere. The art of extracting iron from iron ore 
involves the possession of a certain amount of knowledge 
on the workers’ part—less, however, than is commonly 
supposed by travellers. If a community of men can 
extract iron from its ores, and fashion the resulting iron 
into shape, travellers no longer call the people of such a 
community savages. Even though the dawning metal- 
lurgic knowledge should be turned to no better account 





than the production of knives, swords, arrows, and spear- 
heads, wherewith to slay their fellow men, no matter; 
the travellers’ rule is absolute. Conceding to Messieurs 
the travellers all they would claim on this point, agreeing 
(since it so seems good unto them) that no iron-working 
race can be a savage race, travellers will perhaps agree 
with me, that the art of iron-working in some of its 
branches—sword cutlery, for example—is known and fol- 
lowed by many races very little removed from the savage 
condition. Most of the people of Central Africa have 
acquired the art of iron extraction and iron forging ; nay, 
even the Hottentots of Southern Africa—a very degraded 
race—possess and practise this knowledge. It so hap- 
pens that—for chemical reasons that to explain here 
would be tedious and uninstructive—whenever iron is 
reduced from iron ore on the small scale, with charcoal 
fuel, the resulting metal possesses a steely character, and 
is in other respects very pure. In various parts of Central 
Asia—the officina gentium, as it has been called—many 
semi-savage tribes produce sword-blades having certain 
qualities of excellence which the most cunning British 
sword-cutler cannot equal, much less excel. A Turkoman 
iron-worker will fashion a sword of exquisite temper; 
but, curious though it may seem, he could not, if a crown 
depended upon it, cast you an iron saucepan, ‘The 
seeming anomaly vanishes when we come to think about 
it. A pie-crust shall serve for my illustration, and shall 
serve thus wise. Every good housewife knows, or ought 
to know, that the materials of two separate pie-crusts 
being identical, the two respective pie-crusts may be unto 
each other respectivly antipodal, as Dr. Samuel John- 
son might perhaps have expressed it. The fact is, that 
few things better repay hard work expended in the manu- 
facture than pie-crusts. The more you roll them, double 
them up, and beat them about, the better they are; and 
it stands to reason that a small pie-crust is more easily 
rolled out, beaten about, and doubled up, than a large 
one. Now, the semi-savage iron-worker is always a 
metallurgist on a small scale. His furnace is a little 
furnace ; his charge of iron ore a small charge; his bel- 
lows an inflated goat-skin ; everything is of the smallest. 
Sitting on his haunches and puffing away hour after 
hour, he opens his furnace when the fire has cooled, and 
unbeds a little nugget of iron. His fuel, remember, is 
charcoal, and therefore the very best of fuel; everything, 
in short, favours the production of pure iron. By-and- 
by, when the primitive iron-worker comes to fashion 
his little nugget into a knife or a sword-blade, he has to 
knead and beat it about very much as a pie-crust is 
kneaded and hammered ; no wonder the resulting sword- 
blade is so excellent. At this point arrived, some critic 
may perhaps feel inclined to note with pencil on the 
margin of this record, “ Mem.—Sword-blades are made out 
of steel, not iron.” I know all about that, and knowing, 
deliberately consider it best to look upon steel as a va- 
riety of manufactured iron. The most common notion 
that prevails about steel is, that it consists of pure iron 
chemically united, with a small per centage of carbon, or 
the matter of charcoal; accordingly, if some nitric 
acid be let fall upon a steel surface, allowed to act 
momentarily, and then wiped off, a black mark will 
remain. However, there are mysteries about steel which 
chemists have not yet fathomed. Laborious courses of 
experiments have during the last few years been per- 
formed to solve that mystery, though not attended with 
any certain result. The common impression is, that 
other elements besides carbon or charcoal are concerned 
in the production of steel—nitrogen, for example, and in 
some cases silicon, or the elementary matter of flint. 
In respect of the latter, a writer on Persia, quoted by 
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Wilkinson in his treatise on engines of war, states that 
certain Persian sword-cutlers, celebrated for the excellence 
of their blades, were formerly in the habit of sprinkling 
these, whilst glowing hot in the process of manufacture, 
with powdered gems, such as rubies, etc. If any real 
benefit were derived from this expensive treatment, it 
must have been referrible to the agency of the chemical 
elements of the gems employed, these elements being 
silica and alumina. Unquestionably, however, carbon, 
or charcoal, is the element chiefly concerned in imparting 
to soft iron the steely quality. This is demonstrated by 
the cementation process, as it is called, of steel manu- 
facture, consisting, as it does, in the heating of soft iron 
bars in contact with charcoal. Now, it so happens that 
a peddling little process of iron extraction, such as that 
practised by a negro, or a Turkoman, yields a product 
not impure enough to constitute cast iron, nor pure 
enough to constitute what we call wrought iron. Hence, 
an intermediate product is the result, that intermediate 
product being a sort of steel, excellent for some purposes, 
but inferior to steel that can be produced on the large 
scale for others. 

Having taken this summary glance at iron in its world- 
wide distribution and varied produce, let us now contem- 
plate it from a purely British point of view. Charcoal iron- 
smelting has here, in theso isles, dwindled to very small 
proportions, though it has not entirely ceased. For 
applications of iron demanding the qualities of extreme 
toughness and tenacity—qualities much impaired by the 
presence of impurities—charcoal-smelted iron is still em- 
ployed. Iron for conversion by tinning into tin-plate is 
of this sort; so likewise is iron for wire-drawing. In 
deference to these wants, a little charcoal-smelted iron is 
produced here in England; but by far the larger amount 
comes from Sweden and Russia, wherein vast forests 
still remain for the production of charcoal, and where 
iron ore of excellent quality is abundant. 

We have seen that the result of iron extraction, by a 
peddling process of charcoal-smelting on the small scale, 
is apt to partake of the steely character. The result of 
Swedish and Russian operations conducted on the large 
scale, however, is soft iron rather than steel. Sheffield 
is celebrated for the production of steel by cementation, 
or the heating of soft iron in contact with charcoal; also 
for the process of steel casting, though perhaps the 
world-celebrated works of the Messrs. Krupp, of Essen, 
Westphalia, are larger than anything we can show in 
the way of steel casting. The difficulties attendant upon 
the casting of steel are, so to speak, infinitely greater 
than those attendant upon the casting of cast iron. In 
the latter case the iron to be found is mingled with the 
fuel of the furnace, through which, sinking by its greater 
specific gravity, it is readily drawn off into moulds by 
tapping the furnace. The melting of steel, however, is 
conducted in crucibles, which, having to be removed 
from the furnace, bodily of course, the whole operation 
of steel casting is attended with many difficulties. The 
name of Huntsman is classical in its association with 
the history of cast steel. It so happened, late in the 
preceding century, that Mr. Huntsman had much to do 
with the construction of steel watch-springs, and finding 
the ordinary bar or shear steel irregular in its com- 
position, the idea occurred to him of imparting evenness 
of quality by the expedient of fusion. It was a hard 
task, for many reasons, chiefly because of the heat neces- 
sary to the operation being so excessive. For a long 
time he could not discover clay of sufficiently refractory 
nature. Mr. Huntsman, however, was not the sort of 
man to be foiled in any attempt not removed beyond 
the bounds of possibility. He succeeded at last, and, as 





was fair and reasonable, he took measures that should 
reimburse him for time and money expended, by esta- 
blishing a monopoly. He conducted his operations 
secretly, every man on the establishment being pledged 
not to divulge the scheme. As for the men, they were 
as faithful as he could have desired; but the processes 
of steel casting were thrown open to the world at last, 
by what must, I suppose, be called the treachery of an 
interloper. On a certain cold and stormy night, amidst 
the howling of winds and the merciless pattering of rain, 
the chimney of Mr. Huntsman’s steel factory belched its 
lurid smoke wreaths upon the heath, where a traveller, 
worn-out and rain-sodden, had seemingly lost his way. 
Approaching the factory door he knocked, made known 
his sad plight, begged for shelter, and was admitted. 
The furnace fire blazed cheerfully, the innocent traveller 
cast himself upon the floor, shut his eyes, snored satis- 
factorily, and seemed to be asleep. Alas for the con- 
fidence! that man was very wide awake. Every stage 
of the process of steel casting he saw, the secret was 
out, and the operation of steel casting is no longer a 
mystery. 

Since it happens by force of circumstances—suffi- 
ciently, I hope, explained—that the rough product of 
British iron-smelting is of the impure and fusible 
variety known as cast iron; and since it happens that 
soft workable iron is also a necessity, special processes 
are employed to partly burn away and partly squeeze 
out the various impurities which by their presence im- 
part fusibility to iron. If we consider what the usual 
impurities of cast iron are, we shall then appreciate to 
what extent the burning and squeezing may be made 
available. Firstly, in respect of carbon, this is the com- 
mon combustible par excellence. A piece of pure char- 
coal, if ignited, burns absolutely away, the product being 
an invisible gas, and leaving no residue whatever; so 
much, then, for carbon. Sulphur, another invariable 
impurity contained in cast iron, is also capable of burn- 
ing away to an invisible gas, as the experience of a brim- 
stone or sulphur match may have informed us. The 
next common impurity to be noted is phosphorus, which, 
instead of burning away to a gas, forms by combustion 
a glassy fixed’ solid; it cannot burn away. Silica, or 
the matter of flint, another constituent impurity, is in 
the same predicament; so, when the play of atmospheric 
air in the puddling furnace (for the operation is called 
puddling) has dissipated into gaseous matter all the im- 
purities capable of being so dissipated, the iron-master 
copies the operations of crust-making, with the following 
variation, namely, that by force of much hammering and 
kneading he not only incorporates his material evenly, 
but: squeezes out impurities, leaving the residue a very 
near approach to absolutely pure iron. 

And here I must conclude this outline of the iron 
manufacture, which might have been well nigh indefi- 
nitely extended, so manifold are the ramifications of the 
subject. Any reader of “The Leisure Hour” who may 
wish to acquire practically further notions concerning 
this truly noble metal, of the methods of working it and 
fashioning it, cannot do better than pay a visit to some 
large iron rolling establishment. If a resident in Lon- 
don or near, he cannot do better than procure an intro- 
duction to the iron works of Mr. Mare, at Millwall. 
In this establishment, the “Northumberland” ship of war, 
consort to the “ Black Prince and Warrior,” is now build- 
ing. To meet the requisitions of this noble vessel, iron 
in every state of manipulation may be seen. Let us for 
a moment picture to ourselves a heap of what is called 
scrap-iron odds and ends, such as nails, rivets, disjointed 
bits of every fashion and variety. Out of these odds 
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and ends it is desired to make a continuous piece of 
iron—one of those plank-like iron “ deals,” so to speak, 
of which the ordinary sides of iron-ships are composed— 
or it may be those Cyclopean six-inch thick plates 
which are attached to ships of war for defensive pur- 
poses; the question is, in what way will the iron- 
master set about it? Most simply, thus: he begins 
by making an iron pie of his scraps. Laying a sufficient 
quantity upon a sheet of iron, he builds up his pie, and 
binds all tight together with iron hoops. The cold pro- 
cess of iron pastry work being got out of hand, the pie 
has to be baked in the next place. To this end it is 
transferred to what, for the sake of analogy, we may call 
an oven, only that oven is a glowing fiery furnace, to 
look into which pains the eyes scarcely less than gazing 
upon the sun would do. Here the pie is speedily 
brought to a proper degree of heat; it is then removed 
and placed under a ponderous steam-hammer, which by 
its falling makes the very ground tremble. The tre- 
mendous blows to which the mass is here subjected 
speedily destroys every vestige of a pie. What were 
scraps now cohere and form a mass. Nail and rivet, 
bolt and trimming are together consolidated into one 
glowing lump. Back to the furnace goes the lump 
again, and, being raised to white heat, is removed, and 
subjected to the pressure of enormous rollers. No 
dough under the rolling-pin could be more obedient. 
Around whirls the ponderous fly-wheel, rollers groan, 
and sparks fly; you might fancy Titans at work; the 
force seems irresistible. Presently what was a-pie of 
iron scrap-work comes forth under some new form—it 
may be an iron plank, a railway bar, or an armour plate. 
As for the iron planks, if their edges be a little ragged, 
which sometimes happens, the iron-worker makes them 
square, neat, and tidy, in the simplest manner imagin- 
able. He cuts the edges with a pair of scissors—a Cyclo- 


pean pair, as I need not say everything is Cyclopean 


here; but as for the case with which the cutting is 
accomplished, a strong kitchen poker would impose no 
greater strain on the iron-master’s scissors than a silk 
or cotton end on the scissors of a lady. Yes, pay a 
visit to some iron-rolling mills by all means if you can. 
What you see there will turn topsy-turvy many esta- 
blished notions. You will never think of iron as being 
so very hard and intractable as you have been wont to 
regard it. Steam hammers and rolling mills, not to 
mention those delicate little scissors aforesaid, utterly 
dissipate the illusion. In future you look upon an iron 
plate as something delicate and plastic—something that 
you fear to handle over much, lest you may press a hole 
through it. Then, as for the iron bar tribe of imple- 
ments—pokers and tongs and the like—such things, for 
many a day after your visit, will seem of wax, so vivid 
are the newly conveyed impressions of the ease with 
which mechanical art can mould their material to every 
shape for the use of man. 





CHINA FROM A MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


We have had many books lately about China. Travel- 
lers have told us their tales; soldiers have described 
their exploits; diplomatists have narrated their pro- 
ceedings ; and missionaries have delivered their reports. 
Volumes enough to fill along shelf in a library have 
been contributed by Davis, and Gutzlaff, and Huc, and 
Fortune, and Oliphant, and we know not how many 
more. Yet Dr. Gordon has found his special field un- 
occupied, and has given valuable and interesting notices 
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of China from a medical point of view.* As Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Hospitals attached to the British 
forees in the war in 1860-61, he had unusual oppor- 
tunities of studying the climate and other influences 
affecting the health of the troops at various stations, 
The results of his observations, let us hope, will be 
turned to good account for the benefit of Europeans in 
these climates. By such collections of carefully prepared 
statistics, medical science is extended and the practice 
of the healing art improved. 

But while specially concerned with matters belonging 
to the Army Medical Department, “a medical officer,” 
as Dr. Gordon shrewdly remarks, “does not necessarily 
walk about having his eyes in his pockets, any more 
than generals or admirals.” The bulk of his book is, 
accordingly, full of curious matter, as interesting to the 
general reader as the medical details will be valuable 
to the profession. A few brief extracts we give as 
samples. They all refer to Tein-tsin, where the author 
was stationed for the longest time. 


CHINESE HOUSES, 

The ordinary run of houses in Tein-tsin, and, indeed, gene- 
rally in the north of China, are built upon an exceedingly simple 
plan. Their usual style is that of an ordinary square box, the 
interior of which is partially divided by a partition, so as to 
thus form two apartments. In the one facing the street busi- 
ness is performed, for almost everybedy transacts business of 
some sort; in it counters are arranged on either side or across, 
and behind these, sitting upon chairs or standing, as the case 
may be, the inmates attend to customers, run up on an abacus, 
which instrument is always in use, the amount of profit they 
make, keep their accounts, smoke their long-shanked, small 
brass-bowled pipes, and talk away cheerily together. 

The front of certain kinds of shops are altogether removed 
during the day-time, as, for instance, in those where the goods 
are constantly exposed, such as those of confectioners, curiosity- 
mongers, seedsmen, grain dealers, hardwaremen, old clothes’ 
sellers, etc. In these, however, they are carefully shut up and 
locked shortly after sundown. Boards are placed across the whole 
space in the same way as shutters are slid into grooves in front 
of large windows of shops in Britain; the whole is then care- 
fully secured, and the inmates seldom appear on the streets 
afterwards: the early closing movement is, in fact, general 
throughout China. 

In other houses, however, very ornamental fronts separate 
the inmates from the vulgar gaze. This front consists then of 
one large window ; the wooden framework seems to be in all 
cases according to one uniform design: a most elaborate one 
it is, but very neat and ornamental withal. 

The view of windows without glass must appear strange, yet 
few of those I am now describing have any; paper is the 
general substitute, and it is not a bad one either. Two or more 
layers of semi-transparent native paper are pasted on the frame- 
work just described ; and while it is said to keep the rooms in 
the cold weather much warmer than glass throughout would 
do, it admits light perfectly freely. ‘The inmates, if curious, 
cannot indeed see through it what is taking place upon the 
street, but the Chinese, asa rule, seem to be more zealous in at- 
tending to their own business than that of their neighbours—a 
characteristic, by the way, that must sound strange to the ears 
of some human pattern of perfection nearer our own western 
home. But yet there are some of the celestials who from love 
of display, or from a laudable desire to observe “ passing 
events,” introduce into their windows a few panes of more 
transparent material than paper. In the south, the shells of a 
large description of oyster, ground very thin, or horn made 
into thin sheets, serve their purpose; glass is also used by 
some, and in the north seems to be the only material except 
the paper already mentioned that is employed. 


CHINESE CHILDREN AND THEIR GAMES. 


Chinese children—and there are heaps of them in every hole 
and corner of streets and villages—are a jovial rollicking set of 
urchins as can be—noisy and mischievous, like the rising gene 
ration and “hopes of the family” in our own country. Their 
amusements are also in some respects very similar to those of 





* “China from a Medical Point of View.”? By Dr, Charles Alexander 
Gordon, Churchill, 
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our own children, but in others strangely different. For 
instance, children in China, as well as those in England, are 
much given to the pastime of kite flying. Yet they fly them in 
different ways. An English boy is satisfied if he succeed in 
getting his awkward-looking one, with its cumbrous “ tail,” to 
become balanced high up in the air; a Chinese urchin loves to 
fly kites of many strange forms and in many different ways. 
Perhaps the greatest favourite with him is one made in the form 
of the bird from which it takes its name; as he flies it, how 
exquisitely does he manage it! At one time the thing hovers 
almost motionless above his head, then suddenly it is made to 
dart downwards, as it were, uponits prey. The next instant 
it soars upwards against the wind as if it were a living bird, and 
then descending more gradually than before, it seems to rest 
lightly on or flit along the roofs and eaves of houses, and 
thence, as if suddenly alarmed, seems to start away upwards 
in the air—all these movements being executed by the dex- 
terity of the hand that holds the string by which the kite is 
managed. 

These toys, if toys they can be called—for full-grown men as 
well as boys often spend hours in amusement with them—do 
not always represent birds ; sometimes they are in the form of 
a fish, at others of a dragon; in the latter case, it must be 
confessed, that, although everybody knows that the thing con- 
sists of no other matter than cotton cloth and slips of bamboo, 
yet its appearance is by no means agreeable, as the hideous thing 
hovers above one’s head, its long wavy folds quivering in the 
breeze. One most elegant form of kite sometimes used by 
boys, and also by “ boys of an older growth,” represents a ship 
in full sail. I have seen some of these heaving and rolling and 
pitching, as it were, in the clear blue sky, far over head, the 
white cloth of which they were made showing well the form 
and rig of the craft represented in the cloudless atmosphere of 
a cold November day. 

A favourite game among Chinese children is that of spinning 
tops; but the one that strikes an Englishman with greatest 
astonishment as played by them, is battledore and shuttlecock. 
They use no batt!edores, but the dexterity is astonishing with 
which they keep the “cock” in the air by means of their feet 
alone, as almost with unerring precision they strike it with the 
sole. It is most laughable to watch them while engaged in 
this evidently favourite game, and to observe the extraordinary 
readines8 with which they manage to turn their feet into the 
proper position, whether they have to strike the object as it is 
falling in front, on either side, or behind them. What, how- 
ever, is no doubt stranger still than that boys should play it is, 
what I have been positively informed, although I have not been 
so fortunate myself as to see it, that the game is frequently 
played by young girls, notwithstanding the horrible and un- 
natural contraction of the feet to which they are subjected. 

A STREET JUGGLER. 

Laying a cloth upon the ground, and sitting cross-legged, 
he placed before him three empty bowls, and having done so, he 
then placed between himself and each of these bowls a sub- 
stance which in shape and appearance had the general look of 
an olive. After various manipulations, he turned the bowls in 
succession, mouth downwards, the fruit being still before him. 
Taking one of the seeming olives in his finger and thumb, he 
blew upon it, then turning the palm of the hand which held it 
downwards, he struck its back with the wand he held in his 
other hand, and as he did so, the fruit was gone. He next 
went through the same process with the two remaining olives 
in succession, but meantime did not seem to touch either of 
the bowls; with the wand which he continued to hold, he 
turned over into its proper position each of the bowls in 
succession, and there, underneath each, was its appropriate 
piece of fruit. 

Having taken three conical hats, such as are in common use 
by the Chinese, he placed them at different parts of his circle. 
Under one he placed the feathered pinion of a sand grouse, 
under a second, what seemed to be some other portion of the 
skin of the same bird, and under the third, what seemed to be 
the tail of some other bird. He then took a common rug, 
shook it before us, turned it round in every direction, appa- 
rently that we might convince ourselves that it was nothing 
but a rug. He now proceeded to manipulate this rug over 
each of the hats in turn, and threw away the particular object 
that had been at first placed under them; he again shook the 
Tug, turned round first in .one way, and then in another, 
and finally stamped upon it. He then proceeded with it first 
to one hat, and then to another, manipulating it over each in 
an, and leaving the rug over the last. He now raised the 
urst two hats, and from underneath each came a pigeon, hop- 





ping and skipping along, and looking at one another in astonish- 
ment, as they thus met, The rug was now removed from 
the last, and there were, in addition to the hat, three plates, 
each of which contained pieces of fruit, and a larger dish, 
having upon it a pile of fruit; once more he returned with 
the rug, shaking it as he proceeded to one of the hats, from 
which the pigeon had just escaped. Again he turned 
the hat, mouth downwards, covered it with the cloth, went 
through the same manipulations as before, and then pulled 
out from under it a basin filled with water. 


A SUBURBAN SCHOOL AND SCHOOLMASTER. 


One day, in passing along one of the narrow streets in the 
outskirts of the city, my attention was attracted by the well- 
known hum of a juvenile schoolat home. AsI turned to enter, 
I found the master standing at the outer door, taking observa- 
tions, no doubt, of the passers by, and of their doings. I 
stopped to enter, and as he discovered my intention, he “ chin- 
chinned,” bowed several times, and shook his own hands to me; 
then, opening the door of the apartment in which his pupils were 
assembled, he invited me to enter. The room was small, dark, 
and close; seated upon forms, at different tables, were about a 
dozen boys of about the same number of years in age; these 
were jabbering their lessons over well-thumbed books, the sym- 
bolical characters of which were incomprehensible tome. The 
young scholars did not appear to stand much in need of the 
“master’s” help; at all events, he seemed to be evidently of 
that opinion, for as I, after a minute or two, left the place, he 
accompanied me to the door, bowed, chin-chinned, shook his 
own hands as before, and then took up his former position to 
observe the passers by. 


THE LADIES’ FEET. 


A more unpleasant object to look at it is not easy to conceive 
than the foot of a Chinese woman that had been deformed by 
the system of pressure, to which by long custom they are sub- 
jected. The fair proportions of a foot, according to our ideas, 
are completely destroyed. It looks what it is, a hideous de- 
formed mass. The four smaller toes are violently pressed under 
the sole, the natural arch of the footeartificially raised, so that 
the chief mass of the foot is thrown into the position usually 
occupied by the instep and ankle. The person is thus forced 
to walk upon no other support than the point of the heel, and 
tip of the great toe. The leg is in many instances wasted, 
but certainly not so in all; the “ankle,” in its English sense, 
is “ nowhere ;” and to our ideas, the “ golden lily”—signifying 
thereby, the artificially cramped foot—is not only hideous in 
itself, but gives to its fair wearers the character of gait we 
might expect to find in a satyr. 


CHINESE MANNERS. 


In taking some long walks in the neighbourhood, we often 
made a point of walking into the houses of the Chinese. In 
no one instance were we received otherwise than with the 
greatest politeness. The owner or occupant of the house 
invariably returned our salutation of “tsin tsin,” inviting us 
to sit down, and immediately pouring out for us the weak 
infusion of tea, without sugar or milk, that is to them what 
beer is to the native Saxon. Ifwe enter a shop we are often 
invited to partake of tea in like manner; but in private 
houses, always small cakes of different kinds being also placed 
before us. 

Unfortunately for myself, I knew nothing of the native lan- 
guage. When visiting the houses of Chinese, however, I 
always went in company with some person who was more 
accomplished than myself, and was told second-hand by them 
what the nature of the conversation had been. We were in- 
variably questioned as to our “ honourable name,” our honour- 
able age, and how many children had the honour of calling us 
father ; the number of the said children being supposed to 
include only sons, for in this very civilized land daughters, poor 
things, go for nothing ! 

The natives of China in their intercourse with each other are 
polite in a degree unknown among the common orders in Eng- 
land when they address each other ; and, as already observed, 
the better classes of the Chinese are remarkably polite in their 
communication with foreigners. The remark, however, does 
not apply to any of lower social rank than the shopkeepers and 
better classes of artizans, The masses, consisting of labourers, 
the lower orders of tradesmen, are probably more than equal 
to the corresponding classes in England in their want of 
respect for their superiors, or of anything approaching polite- 
ness towards each other. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Varieties, 


Tur Two Goon Grants.—So far as mere names are concerned, 
there is nothing possessing any particular fascination in the ad- 
dresses, “ 56, Paternoster Row,” and “Depository, Earl Street, 
Blackfriars.” There are associations, at all events, connected 
with them, which are anything but evangelical. They carry 
back the mind to the dread period in English history when 
Popery had power even to give names to the streets of the 
British capital—a tolerably near approach to possession of the 
throne itself. But we never knew or felt the power connected 
with these addresses as we have done since we travelled. The 
fact is, that 56, Paternoster Row, and Depository, Earl Street, 
Blackfriars, have a communication with almost every other 
address in the known world. There was a cart stuck fast up 
here amongst the mountains of the West, whither its adven- 
turous driver, a colporteur, had managed to pilot it, and its 
contents, we found, belonged entirely to 56, Paternoster Row, 
and Depository, Earl Street, Blackfriars. The portions of the 
Bible in the pulpit nearest the South Pole came there, we hap- 
pen to know, through the giant of Blackfriars ; and the portion 
of the Bible in the pulpit neares’ the North Pole was, we know, 
from the same source. ‘The Sunday at Home,” and “ The 
Leisure Hour,” have done and are doing a great work in these 
Trans-Pacific regions. Here sit we, in the silence of the night, 
high up in the (Australian) wilderness, writing with the fire- 
flies skimming like streaks of glory outside the door, and the 
nocturnal cuckoos answering one another at a great rate down 
by the tea-trees, and within a foot of our pen lie offspring of 
the Gog and Magog of the Row and Blackfriars, as cosy as you 
please, with whom we have just been pleasantly and profitably 
conversing. These giants show no sign of weariness—no 
symptom of halting; their marching is their pleasant exercise, 
fighting sin and Satan their glory, and it is evident that they 
have made up their minds to battle on whilst a soul remains 
tobe saved. Then more power to them, pray we. May their 
shadows never be less!— Vanderkiste’s “ Lost, but Not for Ever.” 


PASSAGE OF VEHICLES THROUGH CHEAPSIDE AND THE POULTRY. 
—For the purpose of ascertaining the amount and direction of 
the vehicular traffic of this important thoroughfare, the number 
of vehicles passing into Cheapside at its western end, and out 
of the Poultry by the Mansion House, was taken on Monday, 
June 15th, 1863, between the hours of 8 a.m. andSp.m. It 
was proved that there entered at the west end of Cheapside, 
by St. Paul’s Churchyard, 2449 vehicles, and by Newgate Street 
8255 ; and that there passed out of the Poultry by the Mansion 
House, 1523 vehicles going towards the north-east, by Princes 
Street and Threadneedle Street; eastward, by Cornhill and 
Lombard Street, 2485, and southward by King William Street 
1712. These returns clearly show that a larger proportion of 
the traffic comes from the Holborn or north-western route 
than by the Strand or direct western route, in the proportion 
of 16 to 12, and that of the traffic passing out of the thorough- 
fare, the greater proportion leaves by the direct route by Corn- 
hill; there being 25 vehicles going eastward to 15 going north- 
east, and 16 going south, 


DRESSMAKERS AND THEIR VictrMs.—The blame rests with 
the fashionable dressmakers and milliners themselves. The 
wrong is a wrong done by a perverse spirit of commerce, by a 
selfish hankering after excessive gains, by huckstering greed, 
and that remorseless miserly imposture which creates, on the 
level with the street, a miniature palace of plate-glass, gilt, and 
velvet, for its patrons to lounge in, and constructs above, on a 
level with the chimneys, dens of slavery and torture wherein 
the martyrs of the needle ply their work under a moral lash, 
and pine and wither until they drop into the grave. It is by 
these harpies that the crime is perpetrated, and by them, and 
not by the innocent promoters of their fortunes, that the 
punishment should be borne—the punishment, too, that they 
will feel most acutely—loss of custom.—The Standard. 


Cricket.—In 1774 cricket made a great start. Sir Horace 
Mann, who had promoted cricket in Kent, and the Duke of 
Dorset and Lord Tankerville, who seem to have been the leaders 
of the Surrey and Hants ‘eleven, conjointly with ocher noble- 
men and gentlemen, formed a committee under the presidency 
of Sir William Draper. They met at the “ Star and Garter,” in 
Pall Mall, and laid down the first rules of cricket, which very 
rules form the basis of the laws of cricket of thisday. The old 





skeleton hurdle was abolished, and wickets (two in number) 
twenty-two inches high and six inches wide were substituted ; 
the weight of the ball was determined to be (as now) five ounces ~ 
and a half to five ounces and three quarters. In the following 
year, 1775, a middle stump was added, and although the height 
and width of the wickets were twice increased subsequently, 
until they attained their present size, still, in all essential 
points—even allowing for the difference of cricket grounds, the” 
comparatively rough materials for the game, and the changes 
in style—a cricket match in 1775 must have much resembled 
a cricket match in 1863. The next great step in cricket was_ 
the establishment of the White Conduit Club, in the year 1799; © 
and among its members, in addition to the before-named pa- 
trons of the game, we find the names of Lord Winchilsea, Lord 
Strathaven, and Sir P. Burrell. Their place of meeting was 
still the “ Starand Garter,” and their ground was in White Con | 
duit Fields. One of the attendants on this club, of the name of 
Lord, was persuaded to take a ground, which he did; and 
under the patronage of the old White Conduit Club, a new 
club, called the Marylebone Club, was formed at Lord’s ground, 
which was then situate on the site of the present Dorset Square, 
It would be superfluous to say anything about the Marylebone 
Club, as the fact is notorious that the rules of the Marylebone | 
Club are the only rules recognised as authontic throughout the © 
world, wherever cricket is played, and that the very mention 
of the name of the club, in connection with anything said or 
done in the cricketing world, is sufficient to stamp it as the- 
right thing to say or do.—Once a Week. 


Dauomey, By CommoporE Witmot.—* While sitting in the | 
tent a messenger arrived saying, ‘The King callsyou.’ I went 7 
and stood under ther platform where he was. Tens of thou- § 
sands of people were assembled ; not a word, not a whisper 7 
was heard. I saw one of the victims ready for slaughter on the 
platform, held by a narrow strip of white cloth under his arms, 
His face was expressive of the deepest alarm, and. much of it~ 
blackness had disappeared ; there was a whitenesy about it 
most extraordinary. The King said, ‘ You have come here as — 
my friend, have witnessed all my customs, and shared good- 
naturedly in the distribution ef my cowries and cloths ; I love 7 
you as my friend, and you have shown that an Englishman, 7 
like you, can bear patience, and have sympathy with the black ~ 
man. I now give you your share of the victims, and present 
you with this man, who from henceforth belongs to you, to do 
as you like with him, to educate him, take him to England, or 
anything else you choose.’ The poor fellow was then lowered ~ 
down, and the white band placedin my hands. The expression — 
of joy in his countenance cannot be described: it said, ‘ The 
bitterness of death, and such a death, is passed, and I cannot 
comprehend my position.’ Not a sound escaped from his lips, 
but the eye told what the heart felt, and even the King him ~ 
self participated in his joy. The chiefs and people cheered me ~ 
as I passed through them with the late intended victim behind — 
me.” 


American Stavery.—The slaveholder has the legal right to 
buy and sell men, women, and children. He has the legal right 
to work them, without wages, under the whip. His legal 
power over them is nearly absolute. Without the violation of any | 
state law, he may treat them with much cruelty, because they 
have no legal rights. Without the violation of any state law, he 
may corrupt, as much as he pleases, their wives and daughters, 
because, according to law, they have no conjugal rights. What 
ever the law may be, he may, in contempt of law, commit almost 
any crime against them with impunity, because they may nob” 
complain against him to any magistrate, nor give evidence 
against him in any court of justice. He may keep them in any — 
degree of ignorance, because the law (in some of the States)” 
forbids any one to teach them to read, and allows him to - : 
them if they go off his estate without his leave, even to attend | 
public worship.—Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel. 


BuorEe Guaut IncLine.—The power of locomotives to sur 
mount steep gradients has been demonstrated by the opening — 
of the Bhcre Ghaut Incline of the Great Indian Railway. Thom 
incline attains at one long lift the great height of 1832 feet = 
which is the highest elevation hitherto attained by any railway. 
It is fifteen and a half miles long, and the average gradient 
consequently is 1 in 46°39, 
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Shilling Books for Leisure Hours. 








REMARKABLE 


My ADVENTURES WITH GrisLy BEARS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON, 

STOPPED ON THE HIGHWAY. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CHINA. 

Lost IN THE Woops. 

ADVENTURE WITH SPANISH SMUGGLERS. 

A LapDy’s ADVENTURE DURING AN IN- 
UNDATION OF THE RHONE. 

A Nicnt aAMonG CHINESE PIRATES. 

ADVENTURES IN THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

A FEMALE CRUSOE. 

AN ADVENTURE IN THE DESERT. 

Lost ON THE FELLs. 

Narrow Escape FRoM A SNAKE-BITE. 





NOW READY. 


ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 


COM ZEA LS = 


An ADVENTURE ON BEAcHY HEAD. 

ROBBING THE DEAD. 

BurieD ALIVE IN THE SNow. 

AN ADVENTURE IN ARRAN. 

AN AWKWARD ADVENTURE, 

A Twilight ADVENTURE.—AN APpPaA- 
RITION EXTRAORDINARY. 

ADVENTURE AMONG THE Hupson’s Bay 
Four HuonreEens. 

ENCOUNTER WITH A WATER-SNAKE. 

A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN Paris. 

AN ADVENTURE AT PETRA. 

AN ADVENTURE IN Rupenrt’s LAND. 








SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS 


WRECK OF THE “‘ RANDOLPH.” 

Loss oF THE “‘ RoyaAL GEORGE.” 

THE AWKWARD SqQuapD AT SEA. 

SHIPWRECK OFF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THE PIRATE. 

Tus Sup SuRGEON. 

A MAN-or-War on Fire. 

A Worpd on Suips’ Boats, 

ADMIRAL Sir W. Epwarp Parry. 

Our ENGLIsH SAILORS: AS THEY WERE 
AND AS THEY MAY BE. 

Jack ASHORE: SAILORS’ HoMEs. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS. 

JoHN NEWTON’s ADVICE TO A YOUNG 
SaILor. 

PILLAR DOLLARS, 





COoOMTENwTsS =< 


Tue First Sarre to St. PETERSBURGH. 
BURIED AT Sea. 

THE Brave Iriso FisHERMAN, 
A REFUGE IN TNE OCEAN. 

A CAsE FoR THE Docrors. 

THE CHAPLAIN-LIEUTENANT. 
AMONG SMUGGLERS. 

LLOYD’s. 

Luioyp’s Book. 

THE OLD WHALE-FISHERMAN, 
Tne CoLuER Bria. 

THE SAILoR Boy’s BIBLE. 

THE EvROCcLYDON. 

THE SAILOR’s STAR CLOCK. 

THE FUNERAL OF LoxD NELSON, 





BENIGHTED ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 

A LEAF FROM A CLERGYMAN’S JOURNAL, 

AN ADVENTURE UPON EXMOOR. 

ADVENTURE IN PERU. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CARLINGFORD Bay; 
oR, THE Spria or LAVENDER. 

An ENCOUNTER WITH A BUFFALO, 

AN ADVENTURE IN THE LEVANT. 

AN ADVENTURE IN A PINE Woop. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE YELLOW FEVER 
AT CARTHAGENA. 

A Nicut in TASMANIA, 

A StRikin@ PROVIDENCE, 


AND SAILORS. 


Watcu-NIGHT IN THE CHANNEL, 

AT SEA IN A CLIPPER, 

On LoarpD tHE “ Marco Poo.” 

Toe REFORMATORY SHIP: ON Boanp 
THE ‘f AKBAR.” 

SoutH SEA DAN. 

Tue First British STEAMBOAT. 

A STRANGE SEA MONSTER. 

AN OcEAN STEAMER. 

Tae West Inp1iA Mart Packer. 

THe “ ROBERT AND MARGARET.” 

Tne Loss OF THE SHip ‘‘ ABEONA” BY 
FIRE. 

A TALE OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, 

THE Lire-FLEET. 





SUNDAY 


A Sunpay At CAWNPORE. 

SUNDAY AMONG TUE NEGROES OF THE 
SoutH 

SuNDAY AMONG THE Hicn ALps. 

A Sunpay 1n Sour AFRICA. 

AN ENGLISHMAN’s First SuNDAY IN 
ScoTLAND. 

Sunpay 1n A New ZEALAND SETTLE- 
MENT. 

A SunDAY WITH THE MAORIES. 

A SuNDAY AT CHAMOUNI. 

Sunpay IN CANADA. 

A SunpDAY aT Sea, AND ITS RESULT. 

A SunpDAy ON THE NILE. 

A SABBATH AT Patmos. | 

A SunpAy IN THE VALLEE DES OR- 
MONDS. 

A SunDAY AMONG THE VAUDOIS, 





IN MANY 


CONTENT LS = 


A SunpAY AT FLORENCE. 

A Sunpay 1n Rome. 

Two SABBATHS ON THE ATLANTIC. 

A Sunpay 1n Norway. 

A SunDAay AT GEORGETOWN, 

A SACRAMENT SUNDAY IN SCOTLAND. 

THE Book oF Sports. 

HucH MILLER oN SuNDAY AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

How WILBERFORCE AND CHALMERS 
ENJOYED THE SABBATH. 

GEORGE STEPHENSON AND THE SABBATH, 

SUNDAYS WITH MY CHILDREN. 

A SunpAy MoRNING IN WALEs, 

AMONG THE NAVVIES IN WALES. 

SuNnDAY IN Paris. 

SuNDAY IN THE LONDON STREETS, 

SUNDAY ON THE THAMES, 





LANDS. 


SuNDAY IN THE SuBurss. 

A SunpAay RAILway Excursyow. 

A Scorrish TRADESMAN’S SUNDAY. 

A SuMMER SABBATH ON Mount ZION. 

Sunpay AT OXFORD. 

“THe Times” oN SuNDAY RECREA- 
TIONS. 

A SunpDay wIitTH 
PROVENCE. 

A Sunny SABBATH. 

HANS SIEBEL’s DREAM. 

THE SappatH as A DAY oF Rest 
FROM LABOUR. 

THE SABBATH AS IT MIGHT BE. 

SABBATH MORNING AND EVENING, 

Tne SABBATH. 

THE EXILE’s VISION. 

SunDay. 


THE NAVVIES IN 





A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES. 


A Race For Lire. 

Russran LoTrery Ticket. 

Tae Mouse AND THE MERCHANT, 
PETER STRAUSSEL’s LESSON. 


CON TENTS = 


Toe CLOCK WE WERE ALL ASHAMED OF, 
TALE OF A DETECTIVE. 

Tue Power oF Musi. 

Tue Fiyine Leap. 


Bann n nes tee nen 


THE MIDSHIPMAN AND THE Doctor, 
THe FOUNDLING OF THE FENs. 
DAVID THE SCHOLAR. 

THE MERCHANT oF HamBura, &c. 


These shilling volumes contain two hundred and eighty- eight pages of good. sized print, with wood-cut illustras 
tions; and may also be had, printed on fine paper, and bound in fancy cloth, price two shillings. 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AND 164, PICCADILLY. 


Order from any Bookseller. 












































TO 


TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 


Tue following DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS in the “LEISURE HOUR,” many 
of them I:tustratep by Engravings, are still on Sale, and may be ordered 
through any Bookseller or News Agent. 


*,* The numerous Tourist Sketches contained in Nos. 1 to 261 can for the future only be obtained 


THE TOURIST AT HOME. 


Practical Hints to Home Tourists, No. 493 

North Wales, Nos. 347 to 855; 287 

Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 

The English Lakes, Nos. 288 to 292 

Oversands, No. 318 

Manchester, with its Social Life and Manu- 
factures, Nos, 269-70, 272-4, 278-9, 281-2 

Dorking, No. 235 

Guilford, No. 340 

Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246, 293 

Tunbridge Wells, No. 294 

Tlarrogate aud its Waters, No. 246 

Studely Park and Fountains Abbey, No. 398 

Liverpool, No. 302 

Malvern, No. 253 

Bridport, No. 563 

Chiswick, No. 345 

Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 
388-92 

The Zoological Gardens, Nos. 401, 445 

Adventure upon Exmoor, No. 487 

The Home of Waterton the Naturalist, 
No. 397 

Purton Spa, No. 488 

The Birthplace of Francis Drake, near 
Tavistock, No, 401 

Day at Ben Rhydding, Nos. 423-4 

The Hertfordshire Lanes, Nos. 489-90 

Oxford revisited, No. 430; New Museum, 
469 


Between Severn and Wye, Nos. 441, 446 

Epping Forest, with 4 engravings, No. 442 

The Channel Islands, Nos. 445-6 

The Homes and Haunts of Keble and 
Tennyson, No. 448 

The Isle of Man, No. 450 

The Black Country, its People and Scenery, 
Nos. 458 to 468 

Moelf:a Bay in Summer Time, No. 464 

Kensal Green Cemetery, Nos, 481-2 

Visit to Blenheim, No. 482 

Lost on the Fells, No. 492 

Peterborough and Round about it, Nos. 499, 
6500 

On the Devonshire Coast, No. 507 

Weston-super-Mare, and other Somerset- 
shire Watering Places, No. 510 

Swansea, No. 612 

Portland and the Portlanders, Nos. 517-18 

A Trip to North Devon, Nos, 540, 544 

Bettws-y-Coed, Nos. 544, 546 

Kew, Nos. 549, 552 

Broadstairs, No. 553 

Ventnor, No. 555 

Buxton, No. 657 

Edgehill, No. 558 

Lyme Regis, No. 563 

Sidmouth, No. 563 

Hull, No. 580 





for 1852-3-4-5-6. 


by purchasing the Vols, 








The Tourist in Scotland. 


Over the Border, No, 447 

‘The Present and Past of Holyrood, No, 406 

Days in Edinburgh, No. 448 ; 368-9 

Roslin, No. 449 

Melrose, No. 450 

Linlithgow, No. 451 

Walks about Stirling, Nos. 452-3 

Bridge of Allan, No. 454 

Bira’s-eye View of Glasgow, No. 455 

Greup of Scottish Lochs, No. 456 

Rothsay, No. 236 

Oban and Dunstaffuage, No. 457 

Up Glencoe, No. 458 

Natural History of Deeside and Braemar, 
No. 407 


o. 

Day among the Hebrides, No. 459 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, Nos. 232-40 
Highland Sports, Nos. 460-1 

Skye: up the Cuchullins, Nos. 462-3 


The Tourist in Ireland. 


Giant’s Land, No. 558 

Dunluce Castle, No. 559 

Round the Walls of Derry, No. 660 
Shane’s Castle and Lough Neagh, No. 561 
Belfast, No. 562 

Carrickfergus, No. 563 

Killarney, Nos. 295-6 

Afoot through the Wicklow Hills, No, 399 


THE TOURIST ABROAD. 


The Regular Swiss Round, Nos. 592, ete. 
Scaling the Alps, No. 232 

Adventure among the High Alps, Nos. 
+ 340-1-2 

a Passage of the Alps, Nos, 


9-30 
Crossing the Grimsel, No. 558 
The Highest Village in Europe, 560 
The Matterhorn, No. 562 
Baths of the Pyrenees, Nos. 208-9 
Ascent of Mount Etna, No. 265 
The Tyrol, Nos. 401-2-3 
Prague, Nos. 343-4 
By Rail in Austria, Nos. 356-7 
Potsdam, No. 321 
Balearic Islands, No. 321 
Turin, Nos. 389-90 
Stockholm, Nos. 219-20-1-2 
Belgium and Holland, No. 360 
Brittany, Nos. 397-8 
Boulogne, No. 239 
Marseilles, No. 275 


Pau, No. 561 

Peak of Teneriffe, No. 340 

Cadiz in 1812, No. 394 

Gaéta, No. 483 

Grenada and the Alhambra, No. 305 

Naples, Nos. 228, 251, 264, 280, 282, 286 

Rome, No. 404 

Palermo, No. 237 

Scilly Islands, No, 231 

Malta No. 276 

The Ionian Islands, Nos. 376-7-8 

The Overland Route to India, Nos. 308-14 

Milan under the Austrian Rule, No. 395 

Algiers, No. 400 

Jamaica Thirty Years ago, Nos. 401 to 413; 
436 to 446 

Rupert’s Land, Adventure in, No. 404 

£alifornia—A Mule Adventure, No. 405 

Potsdam and Frederick the Great, No. 407 

Madeira, its Climate and Scenery, Nos. 408-9 


. Indian Roads and Cotton Supply, No. 411 


Etruscan Cities of the DeadjNo, 415 

The Top of Teneriffe, No. 416 

MoroccoA Day amongst the Moors, No. 
4' 


Sebastopol in 1859, No. 418 

Gibraltar, No, 422 

The Calcutta Mall, No. 432 

Up the Hooghly, No. 434 

Visit to Aleppo, No. 465 

Pekin, and its Visitors from the Far West, 
Nos. 478-9 

Ramble in the Calabrias, No. 466 

Fortnight in Barbary, No. 438 

Visit to Montenegro, Nos. 439-40 

Venice, No. 467 

Canada, Nos. 469-70 

Richmond, Virginia, No. 481 

Garibaldi’s House at Caprera, with En- 
gravitg, No. 481 

Breakfast in an African Village, No. 490 

Eastern Virginia, No. 495 

The Birthplace of Napoleon—Corsica, No. 


495 
A Few Days in Holland, Nos, 601, 503 
A Peep at Brittany, No. 505 
Vienna, No. 509 
Adventures in the Far West, Nos. 523, 539 
Nova Scotia and its Gold Fields, No, 627 
Day in Pesth and Buda, No. 628 
Mexico, Nos. 529-30 
A Glance at Natal, No. 535 
Adventures on Lake Superior, Nos. 640, 
6 


Otago and the Gold Fields of New Zealand, 
No. 549-556 

British Columbia, No. 568 

‘Texas, Nos. 575-587 

Maryland, Nos, 588-591 

Mount Athos, Nos. 601-602 








*,* Copies of this List will be forwarded to any person sending to the Editor a directed and stamped Envelope. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER. ROW, & 164, PICCADILLY. 





And may be had of all Booksellers. 
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NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








Withcrawal of Early Numbers,—The first five years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
three years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of ONE SHILLING 


each. 
or through any periodical dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


tions. 


Cioran Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 


To Correspondents and Contributors,—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 'l'ract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 


must be the subject of special arrangement. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME,’ 








By the following Booksellers and Depositaries the Periodicals are kept both in 
Monruiy Parts anp VoLuMEs:— 


Apriarmr—C. Platts. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depét, Rev. B. Davis, Secretary. 

BaRBApDors— Israel Bowen. 

BomBay—Tract Depét, Rev. Geo. Bowen, Secretary. 

Catais—S8, Taylor. 

CaLcuTta—Tract Depét, F. Moran. 

Care Town—Tract Depét, N. H. Marais. 

Granam’s Town—Tract Depét, F. Tudhope, Esq., Secy. 

Hauirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depét, T. A. Brown, Esq., 
Secretary. 

Hamsures—W. 8. Oncken. 

Kuineston, Jamaica—Henderson, Savage & Co.; and J. Galt 
& Co. 





LonerorD, TASMANIA~Reyv. A. Stackhouse. 
Mapras—Tract Depdt, Major Dobbie, Secretary. 
MAITLAND, New Soutn Wares—R. Blair. 
Mattra—Tract Depdt, Rev. G. Wisely, Secretary. 
Montreat—J. Milne. 

Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue dela Paix. 
QurBeco—Tract Depdt, Rev. D. Marsh, Secretary. 
Ranaoon, Inp1a—Rev. C. Bennett. 
Smyrna—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

Sypney—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South. 
Toronto— Tract Depét, J. Carless. 





To the subjoined Depéts the Periodicals are sent in VOLUMES ONLY :— 


AD#LAIDE—Tract Depédt, 126, Rundle Street; E. S. Wigg, 
Rundle Street ; G. Phillips & Co. 

AvcKLanD—E. Wayte, Queen Street; T. C. Law. 

BaLLaraT— Rev. J. M. Strongman. 

BouLocne—H. M. Merridew. 

CaaRgotte’s Town, Prince Edward’s Island—Tract Depédt, 
G. Hubbard. 

Curisteeures, New ZeEALAND—Rev. J. Buller. 

Constantinopne—Rev. BR. Keenig. 

Gawire Town—Wilcox, Barker, and Wilcox. 

GRAmAM'S Tows—Godlonton & Richards. 

Hamtiton, Canapda—D. MeLellan. 

Hosart? Town—Tract Depét, William Rout; J. W, Walch. 

Kineston, CaNADA—Tract Depét, Rev, K. M. Fenwick, 
Secretary. 

LAUNoEsTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 


Mg.Bouunne—Tract Depdt, 17, Swanston Street ; G. Robert- 
son, $4, Russell Street. 





Mitan—Rev. J. Williams. 

Orrawa, CANADA—J. Durie. 

Pictou, Nova Scotra—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NaTAL—Tract Depét, Mz. J. Ressom, 


Secretary. 
Port Exizapetn, ALGOA Bay~R, Halleck, Main Street; 
T. Handfield ; Riches, Impey & Co. 


Sr. Joun’s, New Brunswick—Bract Depét, Dr. James 
Paterson, Secretary. 


Sr. Joun’s, Newfoundland—Traeé Depét, J. W. Marriott, 
Esq., Secretary. 


SzcunDERABAD, India—Tract. Depdt, Lieut. C. M. Smith, 
Secretary. 


Sypysey—S. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. S. Rabone, 
Toronto—W. C. Chewett & Co.; Bryce & Co. 
WsLLINGTON, New Zealand—Rev. J. Aldred. 
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